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Thanks  for  Ministry  of  THE  LINK 

Have  been  meaning  to  drop  a  line  for  weeks  to  tell  you  thanks  for  the  ministry 
of  THE  LINK.  ...  It  was  like  talking  to  old  friends  to  read  the  articles  by  Dr. 
Veh  and  Dr.  Cloud.  (I  resigned  as  Director  of  Youth  Work  at  an  E-UB  church 
to  enlist.) 

Also  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  calendar  the  data  of  the  Bach  Festival  at 
Ausbach.  This,  of  course,  made  me  drool,  but  I  Will  content  myself  at  present 
with  hi-fi  recordings. 

May  God  continue  to  richly  bless  your  ministry  through  THE  LINK. 

— Asc  Daniel  J.  Damon,  CMR#4,  Box  20008,  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss. 

This  Man  Loves  Commas 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  July  issue  of  THE  LINK.  I  noticed  that  in  the 
devotional,  "Christian  S.O.P.,"  you  have  made  a  mistake.  The  last  sentence  reads: 
"But  we  do  what  we  do  not  because  we  are  forced  to  do  so  but  because  we  love." 
Shouldn't  it  read:  "But,  we  do  what  we  do,  not  because  we  are  forced  to  do  so, 
but,  because  we  love."?  I  think  you  omitted  four  commas.  Incorrect  punctuation 
does  affect  the  correct  meaning  of  the  sentence,  as  you  can  see. 

— P.F.C.  Philip  A.  Trahan,  Co.  A,  12  Engr.  Bn.,  APO  111,  New  York,  N.Y. 

( Bless  your  heart,  Philip,  for  reading  THE  LINK  so  closely.  The  trend  in  modern 
English,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  use  as  few  commas  as  possible.  If  you  read  the 
sentence  above  slowly,  you  don't  really  need  commas.  At  any  rate,  if  you  do  use 
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Fritz  at  one  campsite  while  crossing  West  Spitzbergen  by  dog  sled. 


Nine  Cms  . . .  and  a  Prayer 

By  J.  J.  Hanlin 


THE  bright  glow  of  the  fire  on 
the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  revealed 
the  figures  of  five  men  dancing  in 
their  underpants  even  though  it  was 
zero  weather. 

Gradually,  their  gestures  became 
slow  and  yielding  like  those  of  tired 
children.  It  was  then  that  Fritz 
Moravec,  half-fainting,  lifted  his 
feverish  eyes  toward  what  seemed 
like  a  dark  and  indifferent  heaven 
and  pleaded  to  God  to  give  him  the 
little  thing  he  asked,  a  chance  to  live 


and  see  the  birth  of  his  child.  The 
plea  seemed  to  give  him  new  energy 
and  again  the  blood  flowed. 

"Tanzt!"  he  cried  to  the  other  four 
men.  "Tanzt!" 

What  a  strange  group  to  be  found 
in  this  strange  situation.  Fritz 
Moravec  is  Austria's  most  renowned 
explorer  and  one  of  the  world's  top 
mountain  climbers.  His  companions 
were  men  from  the  "other  world." 
They  were  four  Communist  scientists 
from  Poland  whose  success  in  this 


Their   boat   wrecked    in    a    raging    storm,    supplies    lost,    Fritz 
prayed   that   he   would   live   to   see   the   birth   of   his    son    .    .    . 


world  rendered  them  indifferent  to 
the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the 
next.  If  they  died  tonight,  they  would 
just  die,  that's  all. 

What  were  they  doing  there? 

Fritz  was  in  Spitzbergen,  a  group 
of  mountainous  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Nor- 
wegian government.  The  Poles  were 
there  to  continue  research  work 
started  in  the  course  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  at  a  station 
they  set  up  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Hornsund  fiord.  This  was  the  fourth 
consecutive  summer  which  the  Poles 
had  been  in  the  islands.  Fritz  had 
also  been  in  the  islands  for  explora- 
tory work  in  1958. 

Few  Americans  have  ever  heard  of 
Spitzbergen,  perhaps,  an  area  cover- 
ing a  land  mass  about  half  that  of 
England.  Since  1600,  whalers,  trap- 
pers, fishermen,  scientists,  explorers 
and  miners  have  established  them- 
selves there  with  varying  success.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  to  whom  Spitz- 
bergen belonged,  but  in  1920  the 
civilized  world  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  islands  and  an  in- 
ternational treaty  was  signed  turning 
the  islands  over  to  the  Norwegians. 
In  1925,  Norway  began  to  occupy 
them.  As  a  result,  today  they  are 
supposedly  under  NATO  protection. 

Furthermore,  since  World  War  II 
the  islands  have  become  highly  stra- 
tegic pieces  of  real  estate.  Russia 
after  the  conflict  suggested  that  Nor- 
way become  its  partner  in  "military 
operations"  there.  And,  the  Russians 
said,  they'd  like  one  island  just  for 
their  own  use.  The  Norwegians 
answered  no!  Still,  the  Russians  have 
continued  to  move  men  into  the  area 
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to  develop  marginal  mines  in  Pyra- 
midan,  Grumantbyen  and  Barants- 
burg.  There  are  now  twice  as  many 
Russians  there  as  Norwegians.  Fritz 
tried  to  visit  the  Russians  but  he 
found  that  he  would  need  a  visa  from 
Moscow  in  spite  of  its  being  Nor- 
wegian territory! 

Fritz  has  an  incredible  life  behind 
him  and  is  known  in  his  native 
Austria  as  "the  man  with  nine  lives." 
He  is  thirty-eight  which  is  no  longer 
young  for  mountain  climbing.  He 
feels  that  he  can  continue  his  explora- 
tory work  until  he  is  forty-five. 

The  explorer's  life  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  turning  a  humble  begin- 
ning into  success.  Fritz  started  out  as 
a  mechanic.  He  abandoned  tinkering 
with  motors  for  science  and  took  an 
engineering  degree.  In  six  years  he 
has  not  only  climbed  to  the  top  of 
countless  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  has  worked  his  way 
to  the  top  of  his  field.  When  home 
in  Vienna  he  teaches,  lectures  on  TV 
and  the  radio,  and  writes  books  con- 
cerning his  travels.  To  date,  he  has 
completed  two  volumes,  White 
Mountains  and  Black  People  and 
Dhaulagiri,  Mountain  Without 
Mercy. 

Fritz  was  in  Spitzbergen  in  1960 
to  explore  the  northern  part  of  West 
Spitzbergen  by  dog  sled.  This  area 
is  still  uncharted  and  he  sketched 
hitherto  unknown  mountains  for  the 
Norwegian  government.  Then  he 
visited  Longyearbyen  where  he 
trained  Norwegian  mountaineers  in 
Red  Cross  rescue  work.  This  is  an 
Austrian  specialty  and  with  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  Spitzbergen,  the  Nor- 
wegians are  making  every  effort  to 
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Fritz  Moravec,  one  of  the  world's 
renowned  explorers,  is  also  one  of 
the  best  mountain  climbers. 


see  that  climbers  visiting  the  islands 
will  return  home.  Spitzbergen  has 
one  of  the  most  fickle  climates  in  the 
world  .  .  .  and  its  storms  kill. 

It  was  purely  a  last-minute  de- 
cision upon  his  part  that  resulted  in 
exploring  the  lower  reaches  of  West 
Spitzbergen  with  the  four  Polish 
scientists.  While  in  Longyearbyen  he 
visited  the  Polish  station  on  the 
Hornsund  fiord  and  Dr.  Stanislaw 
Siedleski,  the  head  of  the  Communist 
expedition,  invited  him  to  make  the 
trip.  Fritz  did  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  ruin  his  prospect  of 
being  in  Vienna  by  September  15 
for  the  birth  of  his  child. 


"You'll  be  back  in  plenty  of  time 
to  catch  the  last  boat  home,"  Dr. 
Siedleski  asured  him. 

IT  is  strange  that  the  southern 
reaches  of  strategically  valuable 
West  Spitzbergen  Island  are  still 
unknown.  Even  the  dark  Congo  has 
been  largely  tamed  to  the  service  of 
man.  But  Spitzbergen  sits  up  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  today  as  it  always  has, 
with  scarcely  an  indication  or  ac- 
knowledgment that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  man. 

The  five  men  started  out  from  the 
Hornsund  station  in  two  small  boats 
propelled  by  outboard  motors.  They 
made  their  way  through  the  tenuous 
fiord,  at  least,  and  he  laid  back  and 
watched  the  blackness  of  the  sky 
dissipate  before  the  onrush  of  arctic 
night  twilight  and  then  dawn.  He 
tried  to  consider  the  possibilities  and 
anticipate  the  events. 

Even  though  when  they  reached 
the  open  sea  they  found  it  calm,  this 
still  was  no  reason  to  be  elated.  For 
the  large  Norwegian  ships  that  ply 
between  Norway  and  Spitzbergen  in 
the  summer  months  cannot  run  like 
clockwork,  depending  as  they  do  on 
the  whims  of  the  notably  eccentric 
arctic  weather.  In  a  calm  sea  one 
expects  soon  to  find  a  flurry — the 
calm  before  the  storm. 

Several  days  passed,  however,  as 
they  made  their  way  down  the  coast 
and  by  the  time  they  had  rounded 
the  cape  and  pointed  the  boats'  blunt 
snouts  northward  the  trip  appeared 
a  "snap."  They  decided  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Tokrossoya,  the  southernmost 
island  of  the  chain. 

After  the  scientists  had  collected 
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specimens  of  life  on  the  island,  their 
boats  chugged  carefully  over  the 
bars  and  headed  for  the  east  coast  of 
West  Spitzbergen. 

"We  had  better  stick  to  the  coast 
closely,"  Fritz  said.  "I  feel  a  storm." 

But  the  storm  did  not  come.  The 
boats  proceeded  slowly,  almost 
touching  the  rocky  bottom,  and 
worked  their  way  with  great  caution 
up  the  coast.  Very  often  the  boats 
were  within  twenty  meters  of  land. 

The  explosion  did  not  come  the 
next  day  either.  They  chugged  along 
all  morning  under  the  brassy,  glitter- 
ing sky;  then  in  the  early  afternoon, 
quite  without  warning  and  giving 
them  no  time  at  all  to  make  it  to 
shore,  the  storm  hit  them. 

"It  was  terrible,"  Fritz  said.  "The 
waves  that  picked  up  our  boats  were 
150  feet  high.  These  waves  can  dent 
the  steel  rails  of  a  passenger  ship." 

The  wind  screamed  past  the  little 
boats  and  went  howling  with  crazy 
madness  against  the  rocks  of  the 
coast.  Then  it  seemed  to  come  back 
and  hit  them  from  the  front  and  the 
back,  twisting  the  boats  in  whirl- 
pools, whipping  them  up  on  their 
ends.  Fritz  had  already  done  his 
praying.  "I  always  pray  before  the 
trouble,"  he  said.  Then,  at  the  top 
of  a  150-foot  wave,  they  spotted  a 
fiord. 

"When  we  got  near  the  fiord," 
Fritz  said,  "we  jumped  into  the  water 
and  guided  our  boats  so  that>  they 
wouldn't  be  broken  on  the  rocks.  No 
matter  how  you  looked  at  it,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  hope  of  liv- 
ing through  it.  The  weather  had 
dropped  to  zero  and  we  could  only 
hope  to  live  a  few  minutes  in  the 


water  and  not  much  longer  on  land." 
Every  minute  it  was  getting  colder 
and  colder.  By  the  time  they  got 
their  boats  ashore  their  joints  were 
frozen  stiff,  their  clothes  iced  and 
their  fingers  and  toes  almost  numb. 
Fortunately,  there  was  plenty  of 
wood  on  the  shore,  logs  which  float 
down  from  Russia  in  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years. 

FRITZ,  actually,  was  more  at  home 
in  these  circumstances  than  the 
scientists.  He  had  survived  many  a 
blizzard  in  the  high  reaches  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Himalayas.  Soon  there 
was  the  sound  of  axes.  But  much  of 
the  work  they  had  to  do  with  their 
frozen  hands  and  feet.  Then,  hud- 
dling in  the  ring  they  formed,  Fritz 
lit  the  fire.  It  caught  and  soon  was 
wildly  whipping  upward  in  the  wind. 
Next  with  stiff,  fumbling  fingers  they 
removed  their  clothing  and  began  to 
dance. 

"Keep  your  clothes  near  the 
flames!"  Fritz  told  them. 

The  grotesque  shades  and  deeper 
shadows  made  by  the  flames  seemed 
to  accentuate  the  fantastic  dance.  It 
appeared  as  some  kind  of  last  sur- 
viving remnant  of  arctic  paganism. 

"Tanzt!"  Fritz  kept  saying. 
"Tanzt!" 

Eventually,  one  of  the  men  col- 
lapsed. He  sank  in  a  heap  on  the 
cold  stone  and  groaned.  Fritz  had 
been  expecting  something  of  the 
kind.  He  and  the  others  grabbed  him 
and  danced  him,  keeping  him  going 
in  spite  of  the  expression  of  near 
death  on  his  face.  And  he  did  five — 
and  so  did  the  others. 

When  their  clothes  were  dry,  they 


dressed  and  looked  around  for  a  site 
to  pitch  their  tents.  The  storm  which 
had  hit  them  was  recognized  as  a 
northern  hurricane.  These  deadly 
blows  which  come  down  from  the 
northeast  are  known  to  last  six  or 
seven  days.  They  had  food  for  only 
six  days. 

Still  there  was  no  possibility  of 
returning  in  the  storm.  They  pro- 
ceeded up  the  fiord  and  into  a  small 
protected  inlet.  Here,  on  shore,  they 
pitched  a  camp,  anchoring  the  ropes 
with  stones  since  the  soil  was  too 
thin  to  hold  a  tent  stake.  That  night 
when  Fritz  went  to  sleep  he  prayed 
it  would  be  a  clear  morning  when 
he  got  up. 

But  when  he  awoke,  the  wind, 
rain,  snow  and  sleet  were  as  strong 
as  ever  and  he  could  see  no  sign  of 
a  clearing.  The  sleet  lashed  at  him 
and  made  torrents  in  the  fiord.  When 
he  was  outside  his  tent  it  burned  his 
face,  drenched  his  clothes,  soaked 
his  socks.  Meanwhile,  the  sound  of 
the  wind  became  a  growing  torment. 
Its  deep  whistling  somehow  filled 
the  air  as  densely  as  the  sleet  itself. 

"It  was  like  God  was  angry,"  he 
said. 

They  sat  in  their  tents  for  one 
day,  two  days,  three  days — and  the 
storm  continued  to  lash  the  coast. 
They  were  being  sentenced  to  death 
by  this  tremendous  invisible  force 
that  was  keeping  them  prisoner  and 
forcing  them  to  nibble  what  little 
food  was  left. 

"We've  got  to  get  out  of  here," 
Fritz  told  them.  "We  can't  sit  here 
forever.  We  have  seen  what  hap- 
pened to  others  that  were  caught 
like  this." 
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Grim  warning.  Here  the  party  found 
skeletons  of  a  group  of  earlier 
explorers,  probably  Orientals. 


SHORTLY  afterwards,  Fritz  and 
another  Pole  set  out  by  boat  for 
the  mouth  of  the  fiord.  Soon  they 
were  surprised  to  see  that  the  fiord 
was  no  longer  a  fiord  at  all.  The  flow 
of  the  ocean  current  had  brought 
with  it  tremendous  boulders  which 
had  piled  up  at  the  entrance  and 
sealed  them  off  from  the  sea. 

"Well,"  Fritz  shrugged,  "there  has 
to  be  an  outlet  somewhere.  Certainly 
the  water  flowing  from  the  moun- 
tains is  reaching  the  sea." 

They  made  a  painstaking  search 
of  the  shores  of  the  new  lake  and 
finally  found  a  stream  heading  for 
the  sea.  As  they  approached  open 
water,  even  stronger  curtains  of  rain 
and  sleet  struck  them.  Gradually,  the 
little  boat  worked  itself  almost  to  the 
point  of  stopping.  At  the  river's 
mouth  it  slammed  roughly  into  ths 
troughs  and  rose  again  to  toss  icy 
spray  on  the  backs  of  Fritz  and  his 
companion.  They  were  rowing  furi- 
ously now  to  help  the  motor  make 
open  sea. 
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The  sea  hills  ran  long  and  steep 
under  lightless  tatters  of  lower  cloud. 
Would  they  make  it?  Could  they 
make  it?  The  boat  would  climb  an- 
gularly the  white-veined  flanks  of 
the  waves,  hang  there  shuddering 
for  a  moment,  then  plunge  down.  It 
groaned  and  creaked. 

"Just  when  we  almost  made  it," 
Fritz  said,  "one  of  the  biggest  waves 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  hit  us. 
It  took  the  small  boat  and  seemingly 
threw  it  against  the  rocky  shore.  One 
minute  we  had  a  boat  with  two  men, 
equipment  and  food  for  the  trip  back 
and  in  the  next  minute  we  had  noth- 
ing but  flotsam." 

Still  Fritz  was  businesslike  in  the 
face  of  the  storm.  He  emerged  from 
the  wreckage  and  helped  the  Pole 
onto  some  rocks.  Then,  as  best  they 
could,  they  began  to  collect  what- 
ever the  sea  threw  at  them. 

The  two  men  left  the  sickening 
violence  of  the  shore  and  made  their 
way  back  to  the  camp.  When  Fritz 
climbed  into  his  sleeping  bag  that 
night  he  laid  awake  for  a  long  time 
staring  at  the  dark  and  indistinguish- 
able places  among  the  cracks  of  the 
tent  even  though  he  was  dead  tired. 
Was  this  the  end?  Finally,  he  fell 
asleep. 

When  he  awoke  there  was  sun 
coming  into  the  slits  of  the  tent.  He 
sprang  up  from  his  sleeping  bag  and 
emerged  from  the  tent.  Sunshine! 
And  the  sea,  unseen  beyond  the 
rocks,  had  evidently  gone  calm! 

The  trip  back,  however,  still 
proved  dangerous.  There  were  five 
in  the  remaining  boat  now  and  it  was 
badly  overloaded.  Once  they  had 
rounded  the  cape,  they  again  were 


struck  by  a  storm.  They  had  to  put 
into  an  island  where  they  spent  five 
more  days  as  nature's  prisoners. 

"Our  food  was  gone  now,"  he  said. 
"We  began  to  kill  and  eat  seagulls. 
I  never  want  to  see  a  gull  again. 
They  taste  terrible.  They  smell  ter- 
rible. But  it  was  all  we  had.  And  we 
had  no  fresh  water  on  the  island.  We 
made  tea  with  water  that  had  con- 
siderable salt  in  it.  Meanwhile,  we 
could  see  land,  only  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  that  meant  fresh 
water." 

Once  this  storm  cleared,  they  de- 
cided to  split  up. 

"For  the  five  of  us  to  remain  in  the 
boat  was  merely  courting  death,"  he 
continued.  "So  we  took  two  men  to 
the  mainland  where  they  could  make 
their  way  by  land  to  the  base.  Then 
we  three  continued  by  boat." 

As  they  were  approaching  the 
Hornsund  fiord,  one  of  the  Poles 
tapped  Fritz  on  the  shoulder  and 
pointed  far  off.  Fritz  had  to  squint 
against  the  glare  of  the  water,  but  he 
finally  saw  what  he  was  pointing  at. 
There,  making  its  way  south,  was  the 
last  passenger  ship  of  1960  heading 
for  Europe! 

"No!"  he  groaned. 

But  the  Communists  made  a  spur- 
of-the-moment  exception  to  their 
usually  cruel  security  rulings  when 
Fritz  arrived  at  the  base  and  stated 
his  case.  A  ship  was  waiting  to  return 
the  team  to  Poland  and  the  captain 
agreed  to  drop  Fritz  off  in  Norway. 

"I  got  back  one  day  late,"  Fritz 
said,  "for  the  birth  of  Wolfgang.  But 
I  was  lucky — lucky  to  get  back  at 
all.  I  think  this  was  my  most  difficult 
trip  to  date."  ■  ■ 
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The  Tie  That  "Binds 


By  Andrew  J.  Young 


AT  least  two-thirds  of  the  people 
who  read  this  article  will  have 
traveled  to  other  countries  than  our 
own.  An  even  greater  number  will 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
person  from  another  nation,  race,  or 
culture.  These  are  the  facts  of  life  of 
our  time.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  of 
our  contact  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  there  seem  to  be  more  forces 
at  work  to  make  us  enemies  than 
there  are  to  bind  us  together  in  com- 
munity. Somehow,  brotherhood  re- 
mains an  abstract  and  often  irrele- 
vant ideal  in  our  present  scheme  of 
things.  Customs,  ideologies,  econo- 
mies and  physiognomies  remain  in- 
surmountable barriers. 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  links 
us  with  our  fellows;  it  is  a  central 
fact  of  history  that  brings  us  together 
almost  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Because 
of  this  fact,  we  can  no  longer  be  the 
same,  or  view  others  with  the  in- 
difference which  is  often  our  char- 
acteristic. Yes,  it  could  be  travel  con- 
ditions of  the  Jet  Age,  or  political 
and  economic  interdependence,  but 
it  is  far  more  simple,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  infinitely  more  pro- 
found. I  mean  the  fact  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


Now  it's  hard  to  talk  about  Jesus 
Christ  without  sermonizing,  or  being 
accused  of  it,  and  perhaps  I  haven't 
made  such  a  good  start.  How  else, 
though,  can  you  talk  about  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  Angola,  or 
hospitals  in  India,  or  the  new  values 
being  shared  with  youth  in  Japan 
or  new  hope  in  a  confused  marriage 
which  is  experienced  by  an  American 
couple?  One  thing  they  all  have  in 
common  is  their  dependence  on  Jesus 
Christ. 

These  are  people  who  have  seen 
a  new  light,  and  they  rejoice  in  the 
fact.  They  celebrate  it.  All  around 
the  world  they  give  thanks  for  what 
God  has  done.  This  is  what  World- 
wide Communion  is  all  about. 

The  Meaning  of  Communion 

Christians  are  either  the  world's 
most  brazen  idiots,  or  they  have  an 
inside  track  on  something  about 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  knows 
very  little.  They  can  make  some 
scandalous  claims,  and  take  them 
quite  seriously.  It  all  started  with 
this  group  of  rabble  rousers  that  fol- 
lowed Jesus  around.  After  they  had 
seen  him  crucified,  and  had  begun 
to  come  together  for  mutual  support 
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during  the  days  following  this  trag- 
edy, they  continued  to  observe  the 
customs  which  he  instituted.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  two  of  his  disciples 
traveled  a  sad,  lonely  journey  to 
Emmaus.  But  suddenly  there  was 
another  who  traveled  with  them.  And 
when  they  got  to  Emmaus,  the  two 
invited  the  third  in  to  stay  with  them, 
for  night  was  coming  on.  At  the 
table,  the  stranger  took  bread  and 
blessed  it.  And  as  he  broke  bread, 
the  two  disciples  realized  that  this 
was  no  stranger,  but  the  Lord  him- 
self. 

Through  the  ages,  Christians  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  this  fact — the 
recognition  of  Jesus  in  the  "breaking 
of  the  bread."  From  this  experience, 
and  from  the  words  which  Jesus  used 
in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper,  we 
have  Christian  understanding  of 
Holy  Communion.  It  is  an  act  of  re- 
membrance, or  a  symbol  by  which 
the  disciples  can  commemorate  the 
life  they  shared  with  the  Lord,  but 
for  many  it  is  also  sacrament,  for 
this  is  one  way  that  the  Lord  has 
chosen  to  reveal  himself  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Now  Christians  have  a  living  his- 
tory of  this  faith.  It  is  not  just  some- 
thing which  we  take  on  the  faith  of 
the  first  century.  The  experience  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  in  every  gen- 
eration has  been  that  there  is  some- 
thing unique  about  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

We  find  that  Jesus'  use  of  the 
simple,  everyday  things  has  impli- 
cations for  us  far  beyond  the  use  of 
bread  and  wine  as  means  of  com- 
munion. Archbishop  Temple  speaks 
of  this  act  as  being  symbolic  of  the 


"sacramental  quality  of  the  universe." 
Christ  reveals  himself  in  the  ordinary 
materials  of  his  world.  This  is  why 
we  say  that  Christianity  is  the  most 
materialistic  of  all  religions,  because 
the  world  has  value  as  the  place  in 
which  Christ  is  at  work.  We  learn 
this  in  the  symbolism  of  communion. 
If  Christ  can  make  himself  known  to 
us  in  bread  and  wine,  he  can  make 
himself  known  even  in  the  garbage 
scraps  of  a  concentration  camp,  as 
many  a  gathering  of  devout  inmates 
discovered  during  our  recent  wars. 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  sole  source  of 
spiritual  strength  for  many  of  these 
prisoners.  The  faithful  of  whatever 
age  know  the  blessing  of  our  Lord's 
presence  and  seek  it  diligently  in 
their  lives. 

In  the  mainstream  of  Christendom 
there  is  the  belief  that  Christ  is  pres- 
ent with  the  believers  in  this  celebra- 
tion. Roman  Catholics  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  elements  literally 
change  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord,  but  Protestants  deny  this 
literal  transformation — saying  that  it 
is  enough  that  Christ  be  present  in 
spirit.  When  we  hear  the  Word  of 
God  read,  when  we  pray,  when  we 
sing  and  when  we  partake  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  we  "commune"  or 
have  fellowship  with  our  Lord.  New 
ideas,  new  insights,  come  to  us; 
burdens  are  rifted;  we  gain  guidance 
in  making  difficult  decisions;  we  see 
more  clearly  how  to  judge  our  way- 
ward selves;  and  we  seek  God's  for- 
giveness and  renewal. 

As  we  celebrate  communion  with 
our  brothers  in  faith,  we  come  into 
a  new  relationship  with  God  and 
one  another. 
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World-wide  Communion 

After  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
disciples  scattered.  They  went  out 
into  the  whole  world  proclaiming  the 
gospel.  Records  of  the  early  second 
century  show  that  there  were  Chris- 
tians as  far  east  as  India,  as  far 
south  as  the  Sahara,  and  well  into 
Europe.  They  took  with  them  the 
rites  of  the  church;  these  included, 
of  course,  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  a 
real  sense  Christians  formed  a  family 
even  though  scattered  throughout 
the  world;  they  were  held  together 
by  the  love  and  presence  of  their 
Savior. 

So  World-wide  Communion  has 
been  a  fact  since  the  early  days  of 
the  disciples.  Wherever  they  went 
they  knew  that  at  the  evening  hour 
there  were  other  believers  who  had 
come  together  to  share  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  fellowship  with  the  Lord. 
They  were  a  race  apart;  God's  peo- 
ple. They  defied  the  barriers  of  race 
and  nation  that  sought  to  divide 
men.  Some  of  them  died  the  death  of 
traitors  to  the  state  for  they  felt  that 
allegiance  to  the  state's  gods  sepa- 
rated them  from  Jesus  Christ  and 
God's  people  in  other  states.  This  is 
an  amazing  testimony  to  the  power 
of  man's  faith.  Though  the  church 
entered  many  alien  cultures,  it  sur- 
vived in  recognizable  fashion  and 
still  maintains  some  form  of  unity  to 
this  day. 

It  is  a  disturbing  fact  to  realize 
that  we  have  brothers  in  Christ  starv- 
ing in  the  Congo,  persecuted  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  illiterate  in  South 
America  and  spiritually  hungry  in 
the  North.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
especially  at  this  time.  World-wide 


Communion  continues  to  be  a  testi- 
mony to  our  oneness  in  Christ  and 
our  inestimable  worth  regardless  of 
the  nation  to  which  we  pay  alle- 
giance. Nothing  will  ever  cause 
Christ  to  turn  his  back  on  us;  his 
boundless  love  brings  our  redemp- 
tion. Yet  we  must  admit  that  many 
things  lure  us  away  from  him  and 
surely  we  must  feel  his  judgment  for 
our  continued  indifference  to  him 
and  his  children.  We  need  to  share 
in  his  ministry.  Too  often  we  avoid 
the  cross  and  refuse  to  suffer.  In- 
deed, we  are  not  worthy  to  call  our- 
selves by  his  name. 

Still  he  comes,  he  is  with  us,  in  his 
presence  there  is  always  the  promise 
that  we  will  find  new  strength,  new 
insight,  new  determination.  As  we 
share  in  his  light,  as  we  receive  his 
love,  all  around  the  world,  we  be- 
come renewed  Christians.  ■  ■ 


"I    hardly   recognized    you    with    that 
new  hairdo." 
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By  Frank  J.  O'Neil 


THERE  was  one  thing  you  had  to 
say  for  the  Kaneohe  Marine 
Corps  Exchange — Private  First  Class 
Elmo  McQuinty  admitted — it  was 
always  busy.  That  way,  if  Sgt. 
Bracely,  the  Exchange  NCO,  hap- 
pened by  there  was  less  chance  his 
built-in  radar  would  pick  you  up. 

The  Exchange,  too,  was  brilliantly 
lighted,  which  was  just  fine.  Private 
McQuinty  had  just  glanced  quickly 
over  a  display  table  piled  high  with 
pop-up  toasters,  electric  frying  pans 
and  Eiffel-Tower  coffee  makers  to 
look  once  more  into  the  largest  and 
finest  and  most  dazzling  set  of  sea- 


green  eyes  a  healthy  young  Marine 
could  ask  for. 

Sort  of  lime-green  eyes,  he  de- 
cided, the  same  color  as  that  flat 
stretch  of  sea  that  nudged  into  the 
cove  below  Koko  Head.  He  remem- 
bered thinking  that  cove  was  the 
perfect  spot  in  Hawaii  for  an  Irish- 
man with  charm — which  he  wasn't. 
Or  for  a  Marine  with  a  usable  grasp 
of  the  feminine  manual  of  arms — 
which  he  failed  miserably  to  possess. 

McQuinty  sighed  as  he  recon- 
noitered  hesitantly  around  the  glitter 
of  electric  gadgets.  He  approached 
the  candy  and  tobacco  counter  with 


PFC  McQuinty's  heart  urged  him  to  charge  ahead,  but  a  glance 
from   those   sea-green   eyes   and   his    courage    oozed    away    .    .    . 
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all  the  awkward  grace  and  noncha- 
lance of  a  recruit  messman.  The  girl 
with  the  green  eyes  stood  behind  a 
long  rack  of  greeting  cards. 

A  brush  fire  of  red  hair  blazed 
above  a  heart-shaped  face.  The  girl 
was  smiling  at  a  staff  sergeant  who 
stood  rooted  before  the  counter,  a 
carton  of  cigarettes  dangling  from 
his  hand.  McQuinty  grimly  inspected 
the  sergeant:  neatly  pressed  tropi- 
cals, gleaming  shoes,  face  pink  from 
a  careful  shave.  He  felt  a  sharp,  half- 
hysterical  twinge  of  anxiety.  Subtly, 
indirectly,  this  strange  sergeant  was 
rising  as  a  threat  to  his  existence, 
merely  because  he  had  been  noticed 
by  the  girl. 

It  did  no  good  to  say  the  sergeant 
was  there  to  get  a  carton  of  smokes. 
Nor  did  it  do  any  good  to  remember 
that  the  girl  knew  the  man  not  at  all. 
She  had  smiled  at  the  sergeant,  and 
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McQuinty  felt  a  sudden  and  unrea- 
sonable dislike  for  the  man. 

Then  the  sergeant  turned,  his 
eyes  dazed  and  glassy  as  he  walked 
away.  Out  of  a  suddenly  expanding 
Irish  heart,  McQuinty 's  dislike 
turned  to  affection.  He  squinted  hap- 
pily after  the  retreating  back  and 
then  at  the  girl.  He  waited  for  the 
dimple  to  appear  again  even  before 
she  smiled. 

McQuinty  vainly  tried  to  muster 
up  a  cocky  grin  or  a  sharp  wise- 
crack as  he  had  seen  others  do.  He 
didn't  make  it.  It  was  just  like  each 
painful  time  this  week  he  had  ap- 
proached her.  He  just  stood  there 
staring,  his  knees  gone  soft  as  a 
couple  of  bowls  of  poi.  He  had  come 
across  the  street  from  Shipping  and 
Receiving  determined  to  ask  her  for 
a  date. 

And   each   time   he'd    ended   up 


with  the  question  stuck  in  his  throat, 
another  stupid  greeting  card  in  his 
fist  and  a  quarter  gone  from  his  thin 
paycheck.  He  knew  that  all  he 
needed  was  to  walk  up  to  the  coun- 
ter and  he  grew  two  left  feet  and  his 
tongue  turned  thick  as  target  paste. 

McQuinty  was  only  too  aware  that 
this  was  the  same  tiresome  jazz  he'd 
put  up  with  since  junior  high  school, 
the  same  stupid  yokel  shyness  that 
was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his 
782  gear  had  become.  Sometimes  he 
yearned  to  be  a  slick,  smooth-talking 
operator  as  were  some  of  his  buddies. 
But  he  wasn't.  He  sidled  over  to  the 
counter  and  ruffled  through  the 
greeting  cards. 

"Hello,  general."  The  green-eyed 
girl  gave  him  a  wide  smile  of  recog- 
nition and  McQuinty  realized  her 
name  was  Lenore.  It  said  so  on  the 
little  identification  tag  clipped  to  her 
knitted  blouse.  She  said,  "Looking 
for  another  greeting  card?  You  must 
have  a  lot  of  friends." 

"Uh,  yes,"  McQuinty  said,  hitch- 
ing up  his  web  belt.  "This  time  I 
want  a  good  luck  card.  A  buddy  of 
mine  made  lance  corporal." 

"He  won't  get  the  message  with 
that  one,"  Lenore  smiled  at  him. 
"That's  a  birthday  card." 

McQuinty  dropped  the  card. 

Lenore  said,  "I  think  I  might  help 
you  find  something  he'd  like." 

McQuinty  took  a  deep  breath  and 
followed  her  past  the  rack  of  gaudy 
yellow-and-black  Halloween  cards. 
Glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw 
Sgt.  Bracely  sighting  in  on  him  like 
a  team  shooter  figuring  his  Kentucky 
windage.  The  sergeant  did  not  look 
happy. 


"And  this  one,"  Lenore  was  saying, 
holding  up  a  card,  "sounds  just  en- 
vious enough  so  he'll  know  you're 
sincere.  I  think  this  is  very  nice, 
don't  you?" 

"It  just  most  absolutely  is,"  Mc- 
Quinty stuttered,  gazing  with  ad- 
miration at  her  pretty  face.  "That  is 
exactly  what  I  was  thinking." 

Lenore  put  the  card  in  a  bag  and 
clipped  the  register  slip  to  it  and 
smiled  again  as  McQuinty  handed 
her  a  quarter. 

He  wet  his  lips.  "Say,  Miss,  I.  .  .  ." 

She  looked  up  expectantly.  "I  just 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  the  help," 
he  said,  his  nerve  oozing  out  his 
field  boots.  "You're  .  .  .  you're  sure 
nice." 

"That's  quite  all  right."  Lenore 
cocked  her  head  quizzically,  "That's 
what  they  pay  me  for,  you  know." 

A  heavy-set  woman  walked  up  to 
the  counter  then  and,  gritting  his 
teeth,  McQuinty  retreated.  He  leaned 
against  the  appliance  counter  to  give 
his  breath  a  chance  to  slow  down  to 
quick  time.  He  cursed  himself  for 
being  a  sheep  in  Marine  clothing. 
With  a  surge  of  hope,  he  wondered 
if  the  puzzled  look  she  had  given 
him  could  mean  anything.  Then  he 
saw  Lenore  raise  her  eyebrows  in 
question  to  the  woman  and  his  heart 
dropped  into  his  socks. 

McQUINTY  had  to  admit  he  was 
getting  no  place  in  record 
time.  He  rubbed  his  short-cropped 
blond  hair,  knowing  that  today  was 
Halloween  Day,  the  day  of  the  dance 
at  the  Enlisted  Club.  He'd  decided, 
stretched  out  in  his  sack  this  morn- 
ing, that  today  was  the  day.  If  he 
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couldn't  escort  green-eyed  Lenore  to 
the  dance  tonight  he  might  as  well 
pick  up  his  brass  and  get  clean  off 
the  firing  line. 

Yet  he  hadn't  even  sighted  in  on 
the  target  yet,  and  time  was  running 
out  fast.  Noon  chow  found  him  back 
at  the  greeting  card  rack,  more  de- 
termined than  ever,  but  as  jittery  as 
a  squad  leader  at  colonel's  inspec- 
tion. 

Lenore  looked  up  from  a  floor 
stack  of  boxed  candy.  "Hello,  again. 
Do  you  want  another  card?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  McQuinty  said  bright- 
ly. "I  want  a  get  well  card.  Another 
buddy  of  mine  is  in  sick  bay." 

Lenore  looked  properly  sad.  "Oh, 
that  is  too  bad." 

McQuinty  hitched  at  his  web  belt 
again,  feeling  his  face  flush.  He  could 
almost  see  the  laughter  bubbling  up 
inside  her.  He  knew  he  looked  and 
sounded  foolish.  As  usual. 

Lenore  thumbed  through  several 
shelves  of  cards  before  she  picked 
out  one  and  showed  it  to  him.  The 
artist  had  drawn  a  scowling  grizzled 
sergeant  with  heavy  fists  planted  on 
his  hips.  The  verse  said  something 
about  a  pale-faced  wreck  who  had 
better  hit  the  deck. 

"That's  kinda  dangerous  for  a  sick 
guy,  isn't  it?"  he  asked.  "That  corn 
could  cripple  him  permanently." 

Lenore  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
"I  never  thought  of  that,"  she 
laughed. 

She  showed  him  an  assortment  of 
cards,  but  McQuinty  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  saccharin  verses.  He 
fervently  hoped  she  would  say  some- 
thing, give  him  a  tiny  lead.  Just  as 
he  was  calling  up  the  courage  to  ask 
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her  to  the  dance,  a  full  colonel  came 
up  to  the  counter  and  the  moment 
was  gone.  And  to  make  the  maneuver 
a  complete  snafu,  Sgt.  Bracely  had 
been  silently  watching  the  whole 
proceeding. 

Steeped  in  misery,  McQuinty  re- 
turned to  his  stack  of  invoices.  He'd 
end  up  senile  and  sour,  a  growling 
retired  Marine  living  alone.  And  Sgt. 
Bracely  would  probably  report  his 
frequent  visits  during  working  hours. 

Finally,  with  closing  time  less  than 
an  hour  off,  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  had  to  do  something,  any- 
thing, or  live  with  his  weakness  for- 
ever. He  glanced  worriedly  toward 
the  captain's  office  then  hurried  out. 
He  fumbled  hurriedly  through  the 
tiers  of  multi-colored  cards  until  he 
found  what  he  wanted.  A  slightly 
faded  Valentine  forgotten  since  Feb- 
ruary. 

He  walked  up  to  Lenore.  "I  want 
to  buy  this  old  Valentine,"  he  said. 
At  her  perplexed  look  he  said,  "A 
Valentine  on  Halloween.  Kinda  dif- 
ferent you  know.  Shows  thought." 

Lenore  frowned  frostily.  She  ig- 
nored McQuinty  airily  as  he  went 
over  to  the  writing  desk  and  signed 
the  card.  Then  he  sealed  the  enve- 
lope and  addressed  it  to  "Lovely 
Lenore,  c/o  Marine  Corps  Exchange, 
Kaneohe,  T.  H."  Returning  to  the 
counter,  he  handed  her  the  card,  at 
the  same  time  aware  that  Sgt. 
Bracely  was  staring  across  the  pop- 
up toasters.  But  McQuinty  felt  reck- 
less. He  just  didn't  care. 

"Here,"  he  said  boldly  to  Lenore. 
"I  would  like  this  mailed  from 
here." 

Nervously  glancing  at  the  enve- 


lope, Lenore  flushed  pinkly.  Sgt. 
Bracely  was  strolling  slowly  around 
the  appliance  counter,  his  face  ex- 
pressionless. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  Lenore  said 
in  a  formal  tone  of  voice.  "The  PX 
does  not  mail  out  letters.  Anyhow, 
this  card  is  not  properly  addressed." 

Leaning  over  the  counter,  she 
wrote  hurriedly  on  the  envelope. 
McQuinty 's  eyes  followed  her  pen 
with  a  rising  sense  of  excitement.  He 
watched  her  cross  out  the  Exchange 
address  and  substitute  her  own,  add- 
ing her  last  name. 

When  she  handed  back  the  card, 
she  said,  "It's  about  time,  Private 
McQuinty.  Just  how  long  can  a  girl 
wait  for  the  Marines  to  land?" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  McQuinty  said, 
"I'm  a  first  class  jaybird,  but  .  .  ." 

A  gravelly  throat  was  cleared 
loudly  behind  him  and  McQuinty 
spun  around.  He  found  Sgt.  Bracely 's 
ample  nose  a  couple  of  inches  from 
his  own.  Sgt.  Bracely  stared  signifi- 
cantly at  the  Valentine.  "Unless  my 
beat-up  old  eyes  deceive  me,  private, 
this  card  has  not  been  paid  for." 

McQuinty  hurriedly  backed  up  a 
step.  He  started  to  explain,  but  Sgt. 
Bracely  threw  up  a  hand  the  size  of 
a  field  shovel  and  reached  into  his 
pocket. 

"Never  mind  the  chatter,"  he  said 
in  his  bassoon  voice.  "This  one,  Loch- 
invar,  is  on  me."  ■  ■ 


BY  EXAMPLE 

Most  all  of  us  can  give  advice — 
We  make  it  free  and  ample. 
Yet  people  learn,  to  be  precise, 
Much  better   by  example. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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The  Eagle  and  the  Raven 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


IN  the  fall  of  1861,  a  frequent  visi- 
tor to  the  camp  of  the  Second 
Texas  Infantry  was  a  tall,  bewhisk- 
ered  old  gentleman  who  limped 
along  on  a  cane.  The  man  was  there 
to  watch  his  son,  Sam,  train  for 
action  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  soldiers  called  the  old  man, 
"General."  But  to  his  dying  day  he 
always  thought  of  himself  as  Co-lon- 
neh,  "The  Raven,"  the  name  the 
Cherokees  had  given  him  as  a  youth. 
"Your  medicine  animal  is  the  eagle, 
Tall  One,"  the  Indians  chanted, 
"whenever  you  see  one,  it  will  bring 
you  good  fortune." 

He  was  six  feet  three,  built  like  a 
willow  rod,  Kit  Carson  and  Abe 
Lincoln  all  rolled  into  one.  It  didn't 
take  him  long  to  reach  the  top,  from 
U.  S.  congressman  to  governor  of 
Tennessee. 

But  then  the  roof  caved  in  on  him. 
Marrying  a  high-spirited  young  girl 
in  the  midst  of  a  turbulent  political 
campaign,  he  soon  was  confronted 
with  a  terrifying  statement  from  his 
teen-age  bride — she  did  not  love  him! 

It  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear. 
He  promptly  withdrew  from  the  po- 
litical campaign,  resigned  as  gover- 
nor and  went  into   voluntary   exile. 
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That  night  he  boarded  a  steamboat 
and  as  he  leaned  on  the  handrail, 
staring  down  at  the  muddy  river,  an 
ugly  thought  struck  him.  He  couldn't 
go  on  with  life  so  he  would  end  it. 
As  he  was  about  to  leap  overboard, 
however,  something  screamed  an- 
grily about  his  head.  Looking  up,  he 
spied  an  eagle.  His  old  Indian  sign! 

"There  is  a  great  destiny  waiting 
for  me  in  the  West,"  he  mused  and 
took  heart  once  more. 

Years  later,  on  the  plain  of  San 
Jacinto,  he  rode  out  to  address  his 
men  before  the  great  battle.  In  front 
of  him  was  a  vastly  superior  force, 
outnumbering  his  tiny  American 
Army  two  to  one.  However,  the  tall 
man  would  not  be  denied  his  share 
of  glory.  Stepping  in  front  of  his 
troops  he  calmed  them,  saying: 

"Trust  in  God  and  fear  not!  Victory 
is  certain!" 

The  General  then  mounted  his 
white  stallion  and  galloped  to  meet 
the  waiting  Mexican  army.  High 
over  his  head  an  eagle  soared. 

(Can  you  guess  the  name  of  this 
famous  American?  Don't  look  till 
you've  tried;  but,  then  see  page  57 
for  the  answer.) 


Answering 

the 

Child's 

Questions 

about 

Death 

By  Helen  H.  Sherrill 


IN  order  to  help  a  child  understand 
the  meaning  of  death,  we  must 
first  permit  him  to  have  the  experi- 
ences that  give  real  meaning  to  life. 
For  life  and  death  are  all  of  one 
piece.  The  only  time  that  death  is 
truly  tragic  is  when  it  comes  to  a 
person  who  has  never  known  life 
fully  and  abundantly.  In  order  to 
interpret  death  to  a  child  we  need 
to  know  something  of  how  the 
healthy  personality  grows.  We  also 
need  to  understand  the  kind  of  inter- 
est in  death  that  a  child  has  at  certain 
age  levels.  Combined  with  this  we 
need  to  be  clear  in  our  own  minds 
what  are  our  attitudes  about  death. 
Is  it  little  wonder,  then,  that  we  find 
it  easier  to  talk  with  a  child  about 
the  beginning  of  life  than  its  end? 


In  our  scientific  age  if  we  can  prove 
a  thing  by  factual  data  we  feel 
secure.  But  when  it  comes  to  teach- 
ing a  child  beliefs  instead  of  facts 
we  become  anxious. 

In  his  book,  A  Death  in  the 
Family,  James  Agee  tells  of  a  broken- 
hearted mother  who  tries  to  explain 
to  her  children  the  meaning  of  what 
had  happened  to  their  father  on  the 
previous  night.  He  had  failed  to 
keep  his  promise  to  be  home  from  a 
trip  in  time  to  have  dinner  with  them. 
She  told  them,  "Daddy  didn't  come 
home.  He  will  never  come  home  be- 
cause God  took  him."  She  was 
shocked  when  her  literal-minded  six- 
year-old  asked,  "You  mean  he  is 
dead?"  She  thought  her  little  girl  was 
callous  when  she  showed  little  feel- 
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ing  and  continued  to  talk  about  her 
father  as  if  he  were  still  alive. 

Part  of  the  mother's  difficulty  came 
from  her  own  unanswered  questions 
about  death,  another  part  from  her 
desire  to  spare  her  children  as  much 
suffering  as  possible.  The  modern 
parent  has  learned  to  answer  his 
child's  questions  about  being  born, 
but  when  faced  with  questions  about 
death  he  is  often  confused.  Just  as 
the  child's  questions  about  being 
born  are  easy  to  answer  in  the  begin- 
ning but  become  more  difficult  as  he 
grows  older,  so  it  is  with  his  questions 
about  dying.  It  is  as  if  parents  were 
given  a  chance  to  think  through  step 
by  step  the  profound  questions  of 
life  and  death  in  order  to  be  able  to 
answer  them  for  the  child  when  the 
time  comes. 

Gesell  tells  us  that  the  child  from 
one  to  three  has  little  or  no  curiosity 
about  death.  Life  is  so  new  and 
challenging  to  him  that  he  has  no 
time  for  questioning  its  possible  end. 
But  as  he  begins  to  move  in  larger 
circles  of  experience,  possibly  going 
to  nursery  school  and  kindergarten 
at  age  four  or  five,  he  may  begin  to 
wonder  about  death.  He  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word  by  now,  but 
the  idea  has  little  emotional  value 
for  him.  Even  at  five  he  tends  to  be 
matter-of-fact  and  unemotional  when 
confronted  with  the  idea  of  death. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he 
has  not  yet  come  to  think  of  death 
as  final  and  irreversible.  To  him  a 
person  may  die,  then  come  alive 
again.  He  has  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  the  persons  he  loves  the 
most  often  go  away  and  then  come 
back.  His  small  world  is  made  up  of 
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bitter  tears  when  Daddy  goes  on  a 
trip  or  Mother  goes  shopping  without 
him,  only  to  change  to  happy  laugh- 
ter when  they  come  home  again. 
Thus  he  begins  to  understand  some 
of  the  meaning  of  what  may  happen 
to  him  when  separated  from  a  loved 
person. 

There  is  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward in  the  child's  questioning  and 
perception  of  reality  when  school  age 
comes  at  about  six  years.  This  has 
been  called  "the  age  of  hard-pan" 
when  the  child  is  building  a  firm, 
solid,  substantial  body  of  facts  on 
which  to  base  his  living.  He  now 
wants  to  know  accurate  details  about 
the  whole  matter  of  dying.  What 
causes  people  to  die?  What  becomes 
of  them  after  they  are  dead?  What 
happens  to  the  body  when  it  is  put 
into  the  ground?  His  questions  about 
death  become  less  abstract.  He  be- 
gins to  realize  that  possibly  the  per- 
sons he  loves  may  die.  He  worries 
about  the  possibility  that  his  father 
or  mother  may  die,  though  he  seems 
to  have  little  concern  that  he,  too, 
may  die.  He  connects  death  with 
illness,  old  age,  war,  aggression. 

The  child  at  this  age  requires 
factual  answers  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  give  them  to  him.  An  attempt  at 
evasion  such  as  saying  "He  went  to 
sleep"  or  "God  took  him"  does  not 
satisfy  the  six-year-old.  Since  he  is 
literal,  such  an  answer  may  cause 
him  to  fear  to  go  to  sleep,  or  to  hate 
a  God  who  took  away  a  person  he 
loved  and  needed.  He  is  ready  to 
accept  the  fact  that  death  does  come 
about  because  we  have  not  learned 
to  live  peaceably  as  nations,  or  be- 
cause we  have  not  learned  enough 


about  the  control  of  disease  or  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

There  is  a  gradual  change  in  the 
child's  thinking  between  ages  seven 
and  nine.  He  begins  to  suspect  that 
he,  too,  will  die  and  finally  comes  to 
the  acceptance  that  all  people  die. 
But  he  does  not  worry  about  it,  for 
normally  he  thinks  that  the  end  will 
come  a  long  way  off  when  he  too 
gets  old. 

WE  have  seen  what  are  the 
child's  chief  concerns  in  re- 
gard to  death  as  he  develops  from 
the  completely  dependent  infant  to 
becoming  a  person  in  his  own  right. 
We  must  ask  now  how  are  we  as 
parents  and  teachers  to  meet  these 
growing  demands  on  us  as  we  try  to 
guide  him  into  healthy  attitudes 
toward  the  ultimate  questions  of  life. 
The  problem  would  be  simpler  if  it 
were  merely  a  matter  of  knowing  the 
right  answers  to  give  to  specific  ques- 
tions. For  imbedded  in  any  answer 
we  may  give  a  child  is  the  character 
and  philosophy  of  the  person  who  is 
giving  the  answer. 

Before  the  child  is  able  to  ask  any 
questions,  his  parents  have  given  him 
one  of  the  most  profound  answers  to 
his  concern  about  death.  The  mother 
who  holds  her  child  tenderly  to  her, 
giving  him  food  and  warmth  and 
comfort  as  she  nourishes  him,  is 
teaching  him  that  he  can  trust  others. 
The  father  who  gives  his  masculine 
strength  in  providing  for  both  the 
physical  and  emotional  needs  of  his 
wife  and  child  is  building  into  their 
lives  a  sense  of  trust.  When  a  child 
learns  from  his  parents  that  his  needs 
are  met  as  they  arise,  there  is  laid 


for  him  the  foundation  of  trust  in  a 
loving  God.  At  a  later  time,  when 
the  child  meets  for  the  first  time  the 
shock  of  the  death  of  a  loved  person, 
he  can  understand  that  even  though 
we  do  not  know  what  happens  to 
people  when  they  die  we  can  believe 
in  God's  love  and  care  for  them  both 
in  life  and  in  death. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for 
parents  to  swaddle  the  young  child 
in  love.  For  as  the  child  grows  older 
and  begins  to  be  able  to  do  things 
for  himself,  the  parents  must  be 
ready  to  break  this  close  bond.  They 
must  liberate  the  toddler  from  his 
dependence  on  them  and  permit  him 
to  make  his  own  mistakes.  It  is  this 
kind  of  love  that  helps  answer  the 
question,  "Why  did  God  let  the  per- 
son I  love  die?"  The  child  who  has 
been  given  freedom  to  grow  by  be- 
ing able  to  make  his  own  mistakes 
will  find  it  easier  to  understand  that 
God  does  not  cause  suffering  but 
permits  it  as  a  way  of  helping  his 
children  to  learn  better  ways  of  liv- 
ing. Even  though  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture often  leads  the  child  into 
difficult  or  painful  situations,  he  is 
only  truly  living  as  he  is  permitted 
to  go  forward  into  the  unknown.  It 
is  this  spirit  of  adventure  that  must 
be  kept  alive  if  the  child  is  to  learn 
to  go  into  the  Great  Adventure  with- 
out fear. 

The  child  who  has  been  permitted 
to  explore  his  world  and  learn  by 
making  his  own  mistakes  is  ready  for 
the  steadier  tasks  that  require  a  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility  by  the  time 
he  reaches  school  age.  He  begins  to 
be  more  serious  about  his  place  in 
the  world  as  it  is  related  to  other 
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people.  Growing  up  means  moving 
away  from  the  idea  of  the  self  as  the 
center  of  the  universe  to  a  self  that 
must  consider  the  feelings  of  others. 
This  brings  about  a  new  awareness 
of  the  meaning  of  death,  which  is 
now  charged  with  emotions.  The 
child  can  no  longer  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  parents  will  always 
be  there  to  protect  him.  When  he 
becomes  aware  of  his  hostile  feelings 
toward  the  people  who  are  closest  to 
him — his  parents  or  brothers  and 
sisters — the  child  may  become  fright- 
ened that  they  will  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  death.  Or  even  that  his 
angry  feelings  may  cause  them  to 
die.  He  understands  vaguely  that 
estrangement  between  people  is  a 
kind  of  death.  Conscience  becomes 
a  strong  force  in  his  life.  He  becomes 
anxious  to  be  like  other  people.  He 
is  beginning  to  experience  what  is 
meant  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  as 
well  as  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

By  the  time  a  child  is  nine  he 
usually  has  left  behind  his  fantasies 
about  death  and  is  able  to  look  it 
straight  in  the  face.  He  is  no  longer 
absorbed  in  the  peripheral  aspects  of 
death  such  as  coffins,  graves,  ceme- 
teries, but  accepts  the  fact  that  death 
is  a  part  of  life.  He  realizes  that  when 
he  is  older,  he  too  must  die.  But 
normally  he  does  not  have  a  keen 
interest  in  that  eventuality. 

When  a  parent  knows  what  to 
expect  in  a  child's  reaction  to  death, 
depending  on  the  age  at  which  this 
great  confrontation  comes  to  him, 
he  is  better  able  to  answer  his  child's 
questions.  But  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  death  of  a  person  close  to 
us,  it  is  our  own  feelings  that  will 
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influence  a  child  more  than  any 
words  we  can  say.  Does  this  mean 
that  a  parent  should  not  permit  his 
child  to  know  how  deep  is  his  own 
grief  and  shock  when  he  must  experi- 
ence the  death  of  a  member  of  the 
family?  By  no  means. 

One  of  the  great  gifts  we  can  give 
our  child  is  the  right  to  feel.  If  we 
do  not  permit  him  to  share  with  us 
our  feeling  of  loneliness  and  loss,  he 
may  get  the  impression  that  it  is 
wrong  to  grieve.  Instead  of  expres- 
sing his  feelings,  he  will  repress  them 
by  denying  them  and  thus  become  an 
impoverished  person.  A  shallowness 
of  emotional  response  may  be  the 
result  of  failure  to  work  through  feel- 
ings of  grief.  We  should  encourage 
the  child  to  express  his  feeling  of  loss 
fully  and  deeply  rather  than  turn 
away  from  it  as  though  it  did  not 
matter. 

How  are  we  to  know  when  the 
expression  of  grief  is  wholesome  and 
when  it  is  unhealthy?  There  are  two 
extremes  that  we  must  consider.  The 
first  we  have  just  mentioned.  When 
a  person  is  too  "brave"  and  expresses 
little  or  no  grief,  he  may  have  re- 
sorted to  a  form  of  defense  against 
too  intense  feeling  which  becomes 
destructive  to  personality.  When 
feelings  are  denied  consistently  a 
richness  and  depth  of  emotional  life 
is  lost.  It  is  therefore  important  for 
a  child  to  work  through  his  mourn- 
ing. 

We  realize  at  the  same  time  that 
too  prolonged  mourning  is  as  great  a 
danger  signal  as  seeming  lack  of 
grief.  A  love  relationship  has  not 
been  a  healthy  one  if  it  results  in 
preventing  the  bereaved  person  from 


going  on  to  enjoy  life  after  he  has 
had  time  to  work  through  his  grief. 
It  often  happens  that  guilt  feelings 
are  disguised  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  only  be  appeased  by  prolonged 
grief  reactions.  Psychiatric  help  may 
be  needed  to  free  a  child  who  is 
unable  to  express  any  grief,  or  who 
cannot  work  through  his  grief. 

We  have  spoken  up  to  this  time 
largely  of  the  parent's  part  in  in- 
terpreting death  to  children.  Fortu- 
nately, the  whole  responsibility  does 
not  rest  alone  on  the  parents,  who 
may  be  too  overwhelmed  with  their 
own  grief  to  be  able  to  give  the  child 
the  help  he  needs  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
Consecrated  teachers,  who  have 
gained  the  love  and  respect  of  their 
pupils,  may  be  able  to  give  an  ob- 
jective answer  to  children's  questions 
about  death  which  is  impossible  for 
the  parents  to  do  at  the  time. 

Pauline  Best  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Pastoral  Care  (Spring 
number  1948)  gives  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  way  a  teacher  was 
able  to  help  her  class  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  death  of  one  of 
their  members.  The  children  were 
encouraged  to  talk  about  Billy,  who 
had  died.  They  recalled  the  things 
that  they  loved  about  him  such  as 
the  fact  that  he  always  played  fair, 
that  he  shared  his  toys,  that  he  was 
always  happy.  They  were  helped  to 
see  that  those  things  they  loved  were 
not  lost  when  Billy  went  to  be  with 
God.  Jesus  loves  the  same  things  that 
we  love  about  Billy.  Our  bodies 
change  when  we  die,  but  the  things 
we  love  about  people  do  not  change. 
They  are  still  with  God,  who  loves 
Billy  just  as  we  do. 


We  have  seen  that  it  is  important 
for  the  parent  or  teacher  to  answer 
the  child's  questions  about  death  as 
factually  as  he  is  able,  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  child.  But  eventu- 
ally he  will  reach  a  point  in  the 
child's  questioning  when  all  he  can 
honestly  say  is,  "We  do  not  know." 
He  does  not  need  to  stop  with  that 
if  he  is  a  Christian,  for  he  can  add, 
"We  believe."  Those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  faith  in  a 
God  who  cares  when  his  children 
suffer  can  believe  that  his  love  and 
care  do  not  stop  when  we  cease  to 
live  on  this  earth.  Because  we  have 
experienced  his  help  and  strength 
from  day  to  day,  we  believe  that  God 
will  continue  to  be  with  us  when  the 
time  comes  to  die. 

Our  Christian  heritage  gives  us  a 
faith  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  con- 
tinues after  death,  that  we  shall  be 
with  God,  and  that  we  shall  be  re- 
united with  those  we  have  loved.  The 
loneliness  which  is  such  a  great  part 
of  our  grief  is  softened  at  the 
prospect  of  being  joined  again  with 
our  loved  ones. 

The  Phillips  translation  of  Romans 
8:18  gives  us  this  triumphant  expres- 
sion, "In  my  opinion  whatever  we 
may  have  to  go  through  now  is  less 
than  nothing  compared  with  the 
magnificent  future  God  has  planned 
for  us.  The  whole  creation  is  on  tip- 
toe to  see  the  wonderful  sight  of  the 
sons  of  God  coming  into  their  own." 
If  we  can  feel  in  our  hearts  that  this 
is  true  and  can  give  our  children  such 
an  attitude  toward  death,  we  can 
help  to  take  away  its  sting  and  give 
them  the  assurance  that  the  grave 
has  no  victory.  ■  ■ 
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GETTING  TO  KNOW  THEM 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


AN  American  religious  leader  tells 
of  a  challenging  experience  he 
had  while  visiting  Poland.  He  and 
his  interpreter  were  making  their 
way  through  a  Polish  village  when 
they  passed  a  group  of  villagers  in 
the  act  of  rebuilding  a  war  damaged 
area.  When  they  had  gone  on  beyond 
the  group  the  interpreter  said:  "You 
will  be  interested  in  what  those  men 
were  saying.  They  spoke  about  you." 
"But  they  don't  know  me,"  was  his 
astonished  reply,  "what  could  they 
possibly  say?"  "That's  just  the  point," 
said  the  interpreter.  "One  man  said 
to  the  other  as  you  went  by,  'There 
goes  the  United  States.'  For  that 
moment  as  you  walked  down  the 
street  you  suddenly  became  the 
United  States  to  that  rural  villager." 

This  experience  has  been  repeated 
a  thousandfold  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  American  serviceman  is 
a  part  of  that  picture  on  the  countless 
streets  of  our  world. 

Woven  into  the  fabric  of  world 
society  is  everywhere  evidence  of 
Army  khaki,  Navy  white  and  the 
Air  Force  blue. 

New  Ambassadors 

Previous  to  World  War  II  the  pic- 
ture of  America  on  the  streets  of  the 


world  was  one  of  the  diplomat,  the 
Christian  missionary,  the  business- 
man, the  tourist.  Since  that  time  a 
new  ambassador  for  our  way  of  life 
has  entered  the  picture.  You,  the 
Christian  serviceman,  in  your  military 
peregrinations,  in  numbers  far 
greater  than  ever  before,  in  places 
previously  unvisited,  represent  a  vast 
new  resource  for  good  will,  brother- 
hood and  international  understand- 
ing. 

All  too  often  we  have  accepted 
assignment  to  foreign  lands  with 
mingled  feelings  of  curiosity  and 
frustration.  Curious  as  to  just  what 
distant  lands  are  like  and  frustrated 
that  we  have  not  the  normal  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  a  way  of 
life  that  we  are  hesitant  to  leave.  In- 
terest in  peoples  and  customs  some- 
times has  not  extended  beyond  a 
good  color  shot  or  a  few  feet  of 
movie  film  and  we  have  overlooked 
a  God-given  opportunity  to  learn 
and  to  witness. 

Yet,  the  American  serviceman  is 
making  a  contribution  to  our  society 
which  will  outlive  all  the  evidences 
of  man's  warring  madness,  as  he 
achieves  a  people  to  people,  person 
to  person,  relationship  with  those  of 
other  lands   than   his   own.   It  is   a 


Chaplain  Terry  is  Chief,  Professional  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air 
Force  Chaplains,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 
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story  of  orphanages  in  Korea,  schools 
in  Japan,  hospitals  in  the  Philippines, 
youth  work  in  Europe  and  welfare 
efforts  in  the  Far  North. 

This  has  not  been  a  one-way  street. 
The  intangible  returns  of  such  an 
investment  are  enormous  as  attested 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
servicemen  who  left  their  native  land, 
fulfilled  their  military  mission  and, 
in  addition,  saw  human  need  to 
which  they  applied  their  prayers, 
their  presence  and  their  gifts.  They 
found  that  race,  geography,  religion 
and  customs  were  not  insurmount- 
able barriers.  They  learned  that  it 
serves  our  own  mind  and  spirit  well 
to  break  down  some  of  our  provin- 
cialism that  tends  to  define  the  good 
life  in  terms  of  what  we  are  alone 
and  leaves  no  room  for  the  invalu- 
able contributions  of  others  to  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

That  lovely  little  tune  from  "The 
King  and  I"  provides  an  appropriate 
theme  song  to  our  overseas  relation- 
ships when  it  sings  "Getting  to  know 
you  .  .  .  getting  to  know  all  about 
you. 

It  is  amazing  that  when  we  con- 
scientiously exert  an  effort  to  know 
people  how  likable  and  interesting 
they  become.  As  the  song  notes,  our 
progress  is  that  "getting  to  know  you, 
putting  it  my  way  but  nicely,  you 
are  precisely,  my  cup  of  tea." 

It  is  that  very  attitude  of  shared 
understanding  that  must  be  at  the 
foundation  of  our  overseas  relation- 
ships. 

One  does  not  diminish  his  own 
faith  nor  compromise  his  convictions 
by  displaying  an  attitude  of  respect 
and  a  sincere  open-mindedness. 


"But  they  are  so  queer  and  their 
customs  so  strange."  Perhaps  we 
should  turn  the  camera  around  and 
"see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

Strange  garb?  Where  eLe  does 
one  note  the  appearance  of  short 
shorts  on  those  of  exceedingly  excess 
avoirdupois?  Queer  actions?  Note 
the  swooning  of  those  of  tender  age 
over  hip-swirling  singers  of  "quaint 
folk  tunes."  Odd  customs?  Where 
else  does  one  see  homes  with  modern, 
up-to-date  kitchens  and  find  the 
master  of  the  home  sweating  over 
clouds  of  smoke  in  the  backyard, 
burning  meat  beyond  recognition  or 
palatability? 

A  strong  sense  of  humility  can  pro- 
vide the  steppingstone  to  new  and 
exciting  experiences  as  we  come  to 
know  our  neighbors  as  we  have  not 
known  them  before. 

Opportunities  Unlimited 

Hundreds  of  inspiring  ventures  of 
humanitarian  services  are  happening 
daily  at  Armed  Forces  installations 
overseas. 

In  orphanages,  schools,  local  con- 
gregations, among  people  individu- 
ally, Christian  servicemen  are  bound 
up  in  a  great  movement  of  service 
and  fellowship. 

Wonderful  opportunities  are  at 
your  fingertips  to  join  in  activities 
which  will  enable  you  to  obtain  first- 
hand insight  into  the  culture  and  re- 
ligion of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  of  mankind. 

Your  chaplain  will  lend  assistance 
to  you  in  relating  yourself  to  the  new 
world  about  you.  He  will  provide 
many  avenues  for  you  to  express  your 
desire  for  service. 
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You  can  render  "close  support"  to 
the  mission  enterprise  of  your  church 
by  your  assistance  and  support.  The 
missionary  likewise  can  help  you 
come  to  know  these  members  of  "the 
native  church." 

Should  you  not  desire  to  affiliate 
yourself  with  existing  movements, 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you 
to  express  your  faith  and  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  on  a  person  to 
person  basis. 

What  you  do  and  how  you  act 
will  do  much  to  add  or  detract  from 
the  fund  of  world  brotherhood  and 
international  understanding  which 
is  running  so  alarmingly  low  today. 

You  can  be  a  tremendous  force 
for  your  nation  and  your  Christian 
faith. 

In  just  the  simple  little  relation- 
ships that  are  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold each  day  your  respect,  sympathy 
and  understanding  will  initiate  an 
immediate  reaction  to  our  entire  way 
of  life. 

St.  Francis  once  said  to  a  young 
friar:  "Come  to  town  with  me  and 
we  will  preach  to  the  people."  They 
walked  into  the  town  and  then 
walked  back  to  the  monastery.  "But 
you  did  not  preach  a  sermon,"  pro- 
tested the  young  monk.  "But  we 
did,"  replied  St.  Francis,  "whenever 
we  walk  down  the  street,  we  preach 
of  Christ." 

What  kind  of  a  sermon  have  you 
preached  recently  as  you  walked 
about  the  community  surrounding 
your  overseas  station? 

It  might  be  well  to  "get  to  know 
them"  and  find  out. 


A  Matter  of  Faith 

In  a  report  adopted  by  the  Con- 
sultation on  Christian  Laymen  Over- 
seas, held  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  there  is  a  statement  of  faith 
that  cannot  help  but  challenge  and 
stimulate  us. 

The  group  stated: 
With  reverence  for  the  revelation 
of  God  in  other  faiths — a  rever- 
ence born  of  our  belief  that  no- 
where has  God  left  himself  with- 
out witnesses; 

With  humility  born  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  extent  and  tragic 
consequences  of  our  failure,  as 
Christians  and  so-called  Christian 
nations  to  practice  in  our  personal 
lives  and  to  express  in  our  collec- 
tive relationships  the  disciplines, 
cares  and  purposes  inherent  in  the 
Christian  revelation; 
We,  nonetheless,  affirm  our  basic 
belief  that,  through  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  God  has  uniquely  entered 
into  the  world  and  revealed  his 
concern  for  man — his  present  lot 
and  his  eternal  destiny. 
We  affirm  that  complete  fulfillment 
of  our  response  to  God's  concern 
for  the  lot  and  destiny  of  man 
waits  upon  the  active  commitment 
of  Christians  who,  with  humility, 
not  arrogance;  with  understand- 
ing, not  prejudice;  and,  most  of 
all,  with  outreaching  love,  deserve 
— by  the  witness  of  their  personal 
lives  and  their  relationships — to 
bear  the  name  of  Christians. 


Wives  learn  that  they  have  to  take  many  things  for  grunted. — Jack  Herbert 
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By  Edwin  Davis 


Religion  and  a  Sense  of  Humor 


OLIN  STOCKWELL  was  an 
American  missionary  who  spent 
two  years  in  a  Chinese  Communist 
prison,  fourteen  months  of  which 
were  in  solitary  confinement. 

He  was  still  very  thin  and  his  eyes 
retained  the  hollow  look  of  hunger 
when  I  heard  him  tell  of  his  experi- 
ences. Yet,  he  spoke  with  a  smile 
and  a  fascinating  sense  of  humor, 
and  said  this:  "My  experience  of 
prison-sitting  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  the  three  essentials  for  such  a 
vocation  are  the  New  Testament,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  a  sense  of  humor." 

At  this  point  Dr.  Stockwell 
touched  upon  a  truth  that  is  often 
neglected  in  the  religious  realm.  All 
too  often  we  think  of  religion  as 
sadness  and  gloom.  We  forget  that 
one  of  its  main  contributions  is  to 
put  heart  into  us  and  show  us  how 
truly  to  laugh  in  spite  of  life's  heart- 
aches and  disappointments. 

Some  persons  have  the  idea  that 
if  we  thoroughly  enjoy  something  it 
is  no  good.  They  say  that  everything 
enjoyable  is  either  "immoral,  illegal, 
or  fattening."  So  the  slander  gets 
around  that  religion  is  gloom  and 
doom. 

It  is  true  that  soberness  runs 
through  religion  from  the  start.  This 


is  because  it  deals  with  life's  heart- 
breaks as  well  as  life's  bliss.  Yet  in 
true  religion,  even  at  the  darkest 
moments,  the  note  of  joy  soars  trium- 
phantly above  the  clouds  of  calamity 
and  suffering. 

One  of  America's  greatest  Presi- 
dents and  certainly  the  most  humor- 
ous was  the  one  who  occupied  the 
White  House  during  the  bloody  con- 
flict between  the  North  and  South. 
Under  the  pressure  of  daily  cares  and 
the  dark  clouds  of  civil  war,  President 
Lincoln  once  confided  to  his  cabinet, 

"With  the  fearful  strain  that  is 
upon  me  day  and  night,  if  I  did 
not  laugh  I  should  die." 

Historians  agree  that  humor  light- 
ened the  heavy  load  of  his  burdens 
and  sorrow.  No  matter  how  tragic 
the  day's  events,  Lincoln  was  never 
so  overwhelmed  by  them  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  lighter,  more  humorous 
side  of  life.  His  rich  sense  of  humor 
and  his  kindly  wit  endeared  him  to 
people  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Indeed,  life  pays  a  bonus  to  those 
who  learn  that  laughter  is  a  vital 
part  of  living.  It  is  one  of  God's 
richest  gifts.  The  Lord  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver;  but  he  also  loves  the  cheer- 
ful— period.  And  so  does  everyone 
else.  ■  ■ 
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A  TRULY  memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  agriculture  occurred 
one  bright  morning  in  1837.  On  the 
Rock  River  at  Grand  Detour,  Illinois, 
several  small  boats  rowed  by  local 
farmers  pulled  onto  shore  near  Lewis 
Crandall's  farm  across  the  stream 
from  the  town. 

A  powerfully  built,  thirty-three- 
year-old  blacksmith  with  curly  hair 
and  blue  eyes  hopped  ashore  first. 
From  the  boat  he  lifted  a  heavy  plow 
of  white  oak  and  gleaming  steel  to 
his  broad  shoulders.  Followed  by 
scoffers  and  enthusiasts,  he  strode 
briskly  toward  the  field  where  Lewis 
Crandall  waited  with  a  horse  in  the 
hot  midmorning  sun. 

"I'll  hitch  'er  up,  John,"  Crandall 
said.  In  a  few  moments  he  adjusted 
the  harness  to  the  plow. 

"You  drive,  Lew,"  the  blacksmith 
said.  "I'll  take  the  plow." 

The  bystanders  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings silently  and  a  bit  apprehen- 
sively. They  had  anticipated  this 
field  trial  for  months.  Desperately 
they  needed  a  plow  capable  of  till- 
ing the  rich  but  stubborn  prairie  soil 
that  had  already  forced  many  dis- 
couraged settlers  to  abandon  their 
farms.  Without  an  efficient  imple- 
ment to  till  the  land,  they  had  re- 
turned to  the  more  easily  plowed  soil 
in  the  East.  Other  settlers  stayed  on, 
working  long  and  resolutely,  but  with 
little  hope  of  final  success.  Little 
wonder  that  their  hopes  rode  on  John 
Deere  and  his  plow.  Here  might  be 
the  solution  to  their  problem. 

Agricultural  implements  in  those 
days  of  more  than  a  century  ago  had 
changed  little  from  ancient  and 
medieval    times.    Although    history 
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Man 

Behind 

the 

Plow 

By  Frank  L.  Remington 


does  not  record  the  advent  of  the 
first  plow,  it  does  refer  to  the  plow 
as  a  crooked  stick  so  shaped  that  it 
would  penetrate  and  loosen  the  earth 
when  drawn  or  pushed  by  man.  In 
a  crude  form,  at  least,  the  plow  un- 
doubtedly came  with  the  first  efforts 
of  humankind  to  grow  cultivated 
crops  from  the  soil. 

As  the  American  frontier  moved 
westward  to  the  fertile  prairies,  the 
plow  proved  deficient.  The  tough  sod 
of  the  plains  could  be  turned  and 
broken  easily  enough;  but  in  the 
years  following  the  initial  breaking, 
the  plow  failed  to  shed  the  soil 
properly.  The  rich  dirt  clung  to  the 
plow's  moldboard  to  the  despair  of 
every  farmer.  Consequently,  every 
plowman  carried  a  paddle  to  clean 
his  plow.  This  tedious  task  required 
long  hours  of  the  farmer's  time. 

DESTINY  chose  John  Deere  to  de- 
sign a  better  plow  to  fullfill  the 
potential  abundance  of  vast  expanses 


Unperturbed  by  the  taunts  of  doubting  villagers,  John   Deere 
went  on  with  his  experiments  to  build  a  plow  that  would 
solve  the  farmer's  perplexing  problem  of  gummy  prairie  soil. 


of  prairie  land.  Born  in  Vermont  in 
1804,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the 
local  blacksmith  at  a  still  tender  age. 
His  first  year's  wages  came  to  thirty 
dollars. 

In  the  glow  of  the  forge  the 
talented  youngster  mastered  his 
trade  to  perfection.  From  making 
horseshoes  and  fitting  them,  he 
turned  to  the  ironwork  on  carriages 
and  wagons  and  to  harness  links  and 
buckles.  Later,  he  excelled  in  manu- 
facturing shovels,  hoes  and  pitch- 
forks that  delighted  Vermont 
farmers.  The  blacksmith  took  great 
pride  in  quality  work. 

In  the  1830s  America  was  on  the 
march — and  the  road  led  westward. 
Tales  of  the  golden  opportunities  in 
the  New  West  stirred  men's  imagina- 
tions.  John   Deere   decided   to   join 


the  westward  trek.  Leaving  his  wife 
and  family  to  join  him  later,  he  set 
out  with  his  bundle  of  tools  and  a 
small  amount  of  cash.  Traveling  by 
canal  boat,  lake  boat  and  stage,  he 
arrived  at  Grand  Detour,  Illinois,  in 
1836. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  asked  to 
repair  a  broken  mill  shaft.  With 
characteristic  initiative,  he  set  up  a 
forge,  using  rocks  from  the  river 
mortared  with  clay.  Within  two  days, 
he  had  repaired  the  shaft.  From  then 
on  he  was  busy  shoeing  horses  and 
oxen  and  repairing  broken  clevises 
and  trace  chains.  The  snug  five-room 
home  he  erected  for  his  family  still 
stands  in  Grand  Detour. 

The  community  soon  learned  that 
it  had  acquired  a  skilled  workman 
who  knew  how  to  use  tools.   John 
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The  big  moment  at  the  farm  of  Lewis  Crandall  on  Rock  River. 


Deere  served  them  well.  He  could 
do  little,  however,  for  the  dis- 
couraged farmers  who  daily 
brought  their  broken,  bent  and  shat- 
tered plows  to  his  shop.  Every  day 
he  heard  the  complaint,  "No  plow 
will  scour  in  this  heavy,  sticky  soil 
after  the  first  breaking." 

John  Deere  lay  awake  nights  pon- 
dering this  seemingly  insuperable 
problem.  Recognizing  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  vast  prairie, 
he  set  about  building  an  earth-turn- 
ing device  that  would  clean  itself  as 
it  cut  and  turned  the  furrow  slice. 

Months  on  end  he  attempted  to 
resolve  the  problem.  Neighbors  often 
heard  him  hammering  at  his  forge 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  night — 
and  again  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  But  gobs  of  prairie  mud 
still  clung  to  his  remodelled  plows; 
none  of  them  would  polish  itself. 

One  day  while  visiting  a  sawmill, 
the  blacksmith  spotted  a  large  circu- 
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lar  saw  blade  of  excellent  Sheffield 
steel.  It  had  been  discarded,  but  to 
John  Deere  it  was  much  more  than 
a  piece  of  junk.  He  noticed  the 
highly-polished  surface.  Even  the 
sticky  prairie  soil  couldn't  cling  to 
that  shiny  stuff.  When  he  left  the 
sawmill,  the  steel  saw  blade  was 
Under  his  arm.  For  John  Deere,  and 
for  the  world,  it  was  a  moment  of 
destiny. 

On  a  log,  he  carved  the  shape  he 
desired  for  the  moldboard  and  share 
of  his  plow.  With  a  hand  chisel  he 
cut  the  teeth  from  the  steel  saw  blade 
— then  heated  it  on  the  forge  and 
shaped  it  a  bit  at  a  time  with  a  mallet 
over  the  log  pattern.  Afterwards,  he 
hardened  the  steel  to  adapt  it  better 
for  work.  The  wood  parts  he 
fashioned  from  sapling — the  handles 
from  roots. 

Many  trials  were  made  on  nearby 
farms.  After  each  trial  the  blacksmith 
carried  the  plow  back  to  his  shop, 


took  it  apart  and  changed  the  curve 
of  the  moldboard  to  improve  its 
performance.  Day  after  day,  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  he 
toiled.  And  finally  on  that  bright 
morning  in  1837,  John  Deere  proud- 
ly  announced,    "She's   finished." 

HE  had  selected  Lewis  Crandall's 
land  for  the  crucial  test,  for  re- 
putedly it  contained  the  stickiest 
soil  on  the  plains.  "Giddap!"  Crandall 
slapped  the  reins  on  the  horse's  back. 
John  Deere  gripped  the  handles;  the 
plowshare  bit  deep  into  the  black 
soil.  As  the  horse  pulled  forward,  the 
plow  followed  steadily  and  easily 
without  tug  or  jerk.  The  soil  cut  and 
curled  from  the  moldboard  in  a  neat 
even  strip,  leaving  a  smooth  furrow. 
At  the  end  of  a  long,  straight  row 
everyone  examined  the  plow.  "She's 
clean  as  a  whistle!"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  onlookers.  "She  polishes  herself 


as  she  moves."  Later,  after  plowing 
the  entire  field,  the  moldboard  still 
was  clean.  The  gummy  soil  apparent- 
ly could  not  cling  to  it. 

A  spontaneous  shout  issued  from 
the  crowd.  They  had  beheld  a  mira- 
cle; a  plow  that  scoured  itself.  Now 
the  prairies  could  be  farmed  effi- 
ciently and  produce  abundant  crops. 
The  group  at  Crandall's  farm  had 
witnessed  a  significant  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  plains. 

Since  that  eventful  day  at  Lewis 
Crandall's  farm,  almost  a  century  and 
quarter  ago,  the  plow  created  by  the 
erstwhile  Vermont  blacksmith  has 
seen  service  in  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No  farming  imple- 
ment is  more  essential.  And  John 
Deere  was  the  man  behind  the 
modern  plow  that  saved  farmers 
hours  of  backbreaking  toil  and 
opened  the  door  to  greater  abund- 
ance for  all.  ■  ■ 


This  is  how  it's  done  today.  A  modern  plow  on  the  prairie. 
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tf-Ool'l    ZwiXind 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


THE  wagon  train  had  had  a  hard 
day  and  Art  Pettigrew  felt  as  if 
all  the  burdens  of  this  journey  over 
the  endless  plains  were  pressing 
down  on  his  shoulders. 

This  day  had  been  no  different 
from  any  of  the  other  countless  days 
except  for  one  thing.  And  that  thing 
would  make  this  day  one  that  no 
member  of  the  train  would  ever  for- 
get. 

Hard  work,  hardships,  even  sud- 
den disasters  had  to  be  taken  in  stride 
on  a  pilgrimage  like  this.  But 
treachery  was  something  against 
which  no  man   could  build  up   re- 
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sistance.  And  this  wagon  train  had 
been  dealt  a  very  treacherous  blow. 

Art  glanced  across  at  Martha,  his 
bride  of  only  a  few  weeks.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  jolting  seat  of  the 
wagon,  her  back  ramrod  stiff,  star- 
ing straight  ahead.  She'd  never  com- 
plain. But  it  was  going  to  be  rough 
for  the  women  in  these  ten  wagons. 
Everybody  would  be  on  starvation 
rations  until  they  got  over  this  high 
dry  country  to  Ft.  Bridger. 

"Why  did  he  do  it?"  Martha  said 
for  the  hundredth  time  since  it  had 
happened  at  noon  today.  "We  trusted 
Jim  Schobert."  Then  her  voice  turned 


Returning    good    for    evil   sometimes    pays    big    dividends,    Art 
Pettigrew  learned  when  he  helped  the  man  who  stole  his  grub 


bitter.  "Nothing  that  might  happen 
to  him  could  be  bad  enough." 

"I  guess  I  feel  the  same,"  Art  said 
softly.  "But — but  it's  not  the  Chris- 
tian way." 

Martha  sighed  and  said,  "I  guess 
not."  Her  voice,  though,  was  still 
brittle.  "But  was  it  the  Christian 
thing  to  do  to  leave  these  poor  chil- 
dren out  here  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where with  practically  nothing  to 
eat?" 

Art  had  no  answer  for  that  and  he 
let  his  mind  go  back  once  more  to 
the  beginning  of  it  all.  That  had  been 
three  days  ago  when  the  caravan  of 
ten  wagons,  moving  slowly  along  the 
trail  west  of  Ft.  Laramie,  had  come 
upon  a  lone  horseman,  weary  and 
starving.  At  least,  he  had  pretended 
to  be. 

George  Reicter,  the  wagon  boss, 
had  invited  him  to  eat  and  rest.  The 
man  explained  that  he  had  foolishly 
started  to  Oregon  by  himself  and  had 
lost  his  supplies  crossing  the  South 
Platte  back  at  the  California  Cross- 
ing near  Julesburg.  When  he  had 
asked  to  stay  with  the  train,  George 
had  put  it  to  a  vote  of  the  men.  Art 
had  voted  with  the  rest  to  take  him 
along. 

Art  hadn't  questioned  the  strang- 
er's story  then.  But  now  that  he 
looked  back  at  it,  it  seemed  ridiculous 
that  anyone  could  have  believed  it. 

Anyway,  Jim  Schobert  had  stayed 
with  the  train  and  everybody  in  the 
wagons  had  liked  him.  Then  today, 
just  at  noon,  two  wagons  had  ap- 
peared in  the  west,  coming  to  meet 


them.  That  in  itself  was  highly  im- 
probable. Every  wagon  was  going 
west  these  days,  not  east. 

Several  of  the  men  from  the  train 
went  out  to  meet  them,  rifles  ready. 
Jim  Schobert  went  out,  too.  He 
seemed  to  know  the  four  men  with 
the  two  wagons  and  declared  them 
friendly.  That  had  relaxed  the  vigil 
of  the  wagon  train. 

So  it  had  been  a  simple  matter  for 
the  strangers  to  get  the  drop  on  the 
people  of  the  train.  The  surprise 
maneuver  gave  no  one  a  chance  to 
do  a  thing  but  stand  back  and  watch 
the  five  thieves  take  the  food  and 
supplies  from  the  wagons.  They  left 
just  enough  for  the  people  in  the  ten 
wagons  to  keep  from  starving  be- 
tween here  and  Ft.  Bridger.  Then 
the  two  renegade  wagons  pulled  out 
to  the  south  while  two  men  waited 
to  prevent  pursuit.  Finally  they  left, 
too,  on  fast  horses,  going  south  to 
overtake  the  wagons.  Shortly  after 
this,  Jim  Schobert  disappeared. 

JUST  before  George  Reicter 
called  the  wagon  train  to  a  halt 
for  the  day,  they  came  in  sight  of 
Split  Rock,  one  of  the  guiding  land- 
marks of  the  trail.  Three  or  four 
more  days  to  South  Pass,  then  a  long 
haul  down  to  the  southwest  to  Ft. 
Bridger.  Art  wondered  if  they  could 
make  it  without  too  much  suffering. 
Art  drew  guard  duty  for  the  first 
watch  of  the  night.  A  while  after 
dark  he  saw  a  movement  close  to  his 
own  wagon.  He  didn't  want  to  alarm 
the  whole  train  until  he  was  sure  it 
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was  necessary  so  he  moved  swiftly 
and  silently  toward  the  wagon,  his 
rifle  at  the  ready. 

He  located  the  man  in  the  shadow 
just  as  the  man  held  up  a  hand  in 
a  sign  of  friendship.  Art  hesitated, 
moving  forward  cautiously.  Then  he 
was  close  enough  to  recognize  Jim 
Schobert.  His  rifle  jerked  forward  al- 
most involuntarily. 

"I  wouldn't  blame  you  if  you  did," 
Schobert  said  in  a  whisper. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Art 
demanded  softly. 

"I  just  got  a  lesson  on  the  subject 
of  honor  among  thieves.  I  was  used 
when  they  needed  me  then  I  was 
tossed  out." 

"You  should  have  known  better 
than  to  come  back  here." 

"I  didn't  intend  to.  But  it  was  the 
only  place  where  I  could  get  help. 
And  I  have  to  have  help  soon." 

Art  saw  then  that  he  was  holding 
an  arm  close  to  his  chest  and  weaving 
back  and  forth  as  though  barely  able 
to  stand.  He  stepped  closer.  "What 
happened?" 

"My  horse  threw  me  down  the 
river  a  ways  then  ran  away.  My  arm 
hit  a  jagged  rock.  Tore  it  open." 

Art  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  wheel 
of  his  wagon.  Maybe  this  was 
another  trick.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
about  Jim  Schobert's  being  hurt. 

As  Art  helped  Schobert  into  the 
wagon,  he  saw  the  blood  on  his 
sleeve  and  the  tourniquet  above  the 
elbow. 

"You've  lost  a  lot  of  blood,"  Art 
said.  "If  you  hadn't  twisted  that  ker- 
chief tight  like  you  did,  you'd  be 
dead  now." 

"I  know,"  Schobert  said  weakly.  "I 


think  that  rock  cut  an  artery.  If  I 
don't  get  help  to  dress  that  arm,  I 
still  won't  make  it." 

Art  roused  Martha  who  immedi- 
ately suggested  they  turn  the  outlaw 
over  to  the  wagon  boss,  George 
Reicter. 

"The  mood  the  people  are  in, 
they'd  hang  him  before  sunrise,"  Art 
said.  "He  needs  help  right  now,  not 
hanging." 

"Maybe  he  deserves  hanging," 
Martha  said.  Then  she  shuddered.  "I 
didn't  mean  that.  No  man  deserves 
that;  at  least,  not  from  the  hands  of 
other  men.  We'll  dress  that  arm  and 
let  him  live  to  face  his  punishment, 
whatever  that  is." 

"You'd  make  a  good  nurse,"  Scho- 
bert said  when  she  finished.  "Thank 
you. 

"We'll  have  to  keep  him  hidden 
in  our  wagon,"  Art  said.  "If  the  others 
find  out  about  him,  they'll  tear  him 
limb  from  limb." 

"We  don't  have  enough  food  for 
ourselves,  thanks  to  him,"  Martha 
said. 

"I'll  share  mine,"  Art  said. 

Art  hurried  back  to  his  guard  post. 
He  wasn't  just  sure  why  he  was  pro- 
tecting Jim  Schobert.  Certainly  Art 
was  wasting  his  compassion  on  a  man 
like  that.  Yet  Schobert  was  hurt  and 
he  needed  help.  Art  couldn't  turn  his 
back  on  the  need. 

During  the  days  it  took  to  reach 
South  Pass,  Jim  Schobert  lay  in  Art's 
wagon,  barely  interested  in  his  sur- 
roundings. But  the  arm  began  to  heal 
and  his  strength  slowly  returned.  He 
told  Martha  how  to  dress  the  arm 
and  it  healed  faster  than  Art  thought 
possible.  He  wondered  how  a  com- 
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mon   outlaw   could   know   so   much 
about  injuries. 

THEN  one  of  the  children  of  the 
train  became  sick.  There  was 
concern  among  the  people  but  no 
real  alarm  until  the  next  morning 
when  two  more  were  sick.  One  of 
these  was  Libby  Reicter,  George 
Reicter 's  ten-year-old  girl. 

Word  ran  over  the  camp  like  the 
vicious  hiss  of  a  snake.  Smallpox. 
Art  remembered  there  had  been  some 
talk  of  smallpox  back  at  Ft.  Laramie. 

Cold  fear  gripped  Art  but  he 
didn't  join  in  the  near  panic  that 
swept  over  the  train.  Some  wanted 
to  hitch  up  and  dash  headlong  for 
Ft.  Bridger  to  seek  help,  a  foolish 
move  with  people  already  weakened 
by  short  rations.  They  would  be  easy 
victims  of  the  sickness.  Others  just 


wanted  to  set  up  a  permanent  camp 
and  help  the  sick  as  long  as  they  were 
able.  If  they  survived  the  sickness, 
they  would  starve. 

Art  was  aware  of  the  sudden  agita- 
tion in  Jim  Schobert's  face  when  he 
was  told. 

"How  do  they  feel  and  look?" 
Schobert  asked. 

"George  says  his  girl  complains  of 
aching  all  over.  She's  had  a  cold. 
Now  she  has  a  fever,  too.  Got  spots 
breaking  out  on  her  face  and  neck. 
Have  you  had  smallpox?" 

Schobert  shook  his  head.  "How 
many  in  the  train  have?" 

"Not  a  one.  It  could  wipe  out  the 
whole  train." 

"If  it  is  smallpox,"  Schobert  added. 
"Maybe  it  isn't.  I'm  going  to  go  look 
at  those  youngsters." 

"What  for?"  Art  asked.  "Anyway, 
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once   you   step   out   of  this   wagon, 
you'll  be  in  real  trouble." 

"I  was  in  real  trouble  when  you 
took  me  in,  remember?"  Schobert 
said.  "I  think  maybe  I  can  help  you 
now." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

Schobert  dropped  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  then  lifted  them  to  look 
squarely  at  Art  and  Martha.  "I  was  a 
student  in  medical  college  back  east. 
Had  to  go  just  one  more  year  to  be- 
come a  doctor.  I  thought  I  was  being 
tied  down,  missing  out  on  the  fun  of 
life.  So  I  had  to  have  my  fling.  It  was 
a  real  fool's  errand.  I  got  in  with  the 
crowd  who  stole  your  supplies.  They 
said  we'd  get  rich  trading  the  stuff 
to  Indians.  I  thought  that  would  be 
real  living.  It  was  just  the  opposite, 
I  found  after  it  was  too  late.  I'm  not 
a  licensed  doctor  but  I  should  know 
enough  to  help  you  people  now." 

"Come  on,"  Art  said.  "I'll  see  to  it 
you  get  a  chance  to  try." 

There  was  a  howl  as  Jim  Schobert 
was  recognized.  But  Art  explained 
that  he  was  a  doctor  and  the  clamor 
died  down.  Schobert  made  the 
rounds  from  one  sick  child  to  another 
then  reported  to  the  entire  company 
gathered  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
of  wagons. 

"It's  not  smallpox,"  he  said.  "Just 
measles.  Keep  the  children  warm  but 
not  hot.  Keep  something  over  their 
eyes  during  the  bright  hours  of  the 
day.  Don't  let  them  read  or  look  out 
into  the  bright  sunlight.  They'll  be 
over  it  in  a  few  days." 

The  panic  that  had  gripped  the 
people  vanished  and  relieved  laughs 
broke  out.  Then  the  laughter  died 
as  they  stared  at  Jim  Schobert. 
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"What  about  him?"  one  man  asked, 
pointing  at  Schobert. 

Art  answered.  "He  made  a  bad 
mistake,"  he  said  and  repeated  what 
Schobert  had  told  him.  "Now  we 
can  punish  him  for  what  he  has  done 
or  we  can  consider  how  he  has  helped 
us  just  now.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  for- 
giving. It's  up  to  you." 

Art  saw  immediately  that  he  had 
made  his  point. 

Most  of  the  youngsters  in  the  train 
took  the  measles  before  they  reached 
Ft.  Bridger  but  Jim  Schobert  doc- 
tored them  all  and  none  was  very 
sick.  Schobert  was  the  first  man  into 
the  sutler's  store  at  the  fort  spending 
what  money  he  had  for  supplies  for 
the  wagons. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 
Art  asked  Schobert  when  the  wagons 
were  ready  to  leave. 

"I'm  going  back  to  school  and  be- 
come a  real  doctor.  The  fool  has  run 
his  errand.  Do  you  suppose  your  new 
settlement  in  Oregon  will  need  a 
doctor  in  another  year?" 

Art  held  out  his  hand.  "We'll  need 
one  and  we'll  welcome  him  if  his 
name  is  Dr.  Jim  Schobert."  ■  ■ 
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The  Ingredients  of  a  Theology 


By  J.   Carter   Swaim 


THERE  is  a  story  about  three 
baseball  umpires,  each  of  whom 
looked  at  umpiring  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  One  was  a  liberal.  He 
said:  "I  call  them  as  I  see  them." 
One  was  a  conservative.  He  said:  "I 
call  them  as  they  are."  One  was  an 
existentialist.  He  said:  "They  are 
either  balls  or  strikes — but  they  are 
neither  till  I  call  them." 

The  three  attitudes  represent  three 
theological  positions.  The  positions, 
however,  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
It  is  notoriously  true  that  persons 
who  boast  of  their  liberalism  often 
have  areas  in  which  others  think 
them  reactionary.  Persons  who  are 
stanchly  proud  of  their  conservatism 
may  react  to  certain  situations  in 
ways  which  others  consider  surpris- 
ingly liberal. 

Help   from  Each  View 

Historically,  too,  these  forces  have 
acted  and  reacted  upon  one  another 
in  ways  that  proved  mutually  bene- 
ficial. The  liberal,  eager  to  welcome 
light  and  leading  from  whatever 
quarter,  has  been  reminded  by  the 
conservative  that  the  church  rests 
upon  the  conviction  that  "grace  and 


truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ"  ( Jn„ 
1:17).  Christ  prayed  for  his  friends: 
"Sanctify  them  in  the  truth;  thy 
word  is  truth"  (Jn.  17:17).  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  church  "to 
contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints"  (Jude 
3). 

The  conservative,  in  turn,  has  been 
reminded  by  the  liberal  that  Jesus 
also  said:  "I  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear 
them  now.  When  the  Spirit  of  truth 
comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth"  (Jn.  16:12,  13).  Christianity's 
first  and  greatest  preacher  did  not 
claim  that  he  had  arrived  at  finality 
but  said  rather:  "forgetting  what 
lies  behind  and  straining  forward  to 
what  lies  ahead,  I  press  on  toward 
the  goal  .  .  ."  (Phil.  3:13,  14). 
Liberals  were  confident  that  in  such 
areas  as  biology  and  geology  be- 
lievers could  learn  from  biologists 
and  geologists.  Few  conservatives 
would  any  longer  contend  that  the 
Bible  is  a  textbook  in  those  realms. 

The  existentialist,  on  his  part,  con- 
siders that  such  matters  are  not  even 
worth  discussing.  The  Bible  gives  us 
pictures  of  men  who  acted  with  faith 
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and  hope  and  courage.  The  only 
thing  that  should  concern  us  is  how 
we  in  our  time  can  live  by  these 
qualities.  By  faith  Abraham  "went 
out,  not  knowing  where  he  was  to 
go"  (Heb.  11:8).  That  now  has 
point  only  as  we  ask,  what  areas 
of  my  life  are  there  where  I  must 
venture  everything,  leaving  the  dead 
past  behind  and  not  knowing  where 
I  may  come  out?  In  hope  Abraham 
"believed  against  hope."  Hope  is 
desire  plus  expectation.  Is  world 
peace  within  our  grasp  if  in  hope 
we  desire  it,  expect  it,  work  for  it 
wisely? 

The  early  Christians  were  distin- 
guished for  their  courage.  Luke  says 
It  was  "the  boldness  of  Peter  and 
John"  which  made  all  men  know 
"'they  had  been  with  Jesus"  (Acts 
4:13).  In  the  situation  now  con- 
fronting me,  how  can  I  exhibit  the 
courage  of  deep-felt  conviction? 
Some  consider  it  of  little  historic 
value  that  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  and 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  They 
would  argue  that  the  thing  which 
supremely  matters  is  whether  we 
here  and  now  can  say  with  Paul:  "I 
have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  it  is 
no  longer  I  who  live,  but  Christ  who 
lives  in  me"    (Gal.  2:20). 

These  three  positions  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  Groups  avowedly 
committed  to  one  often  find  them- 
selves moved  by  another.  Each  of 
them  may  be  present,  and  succes- 
sively dominant,  in  a  single  individ- 
ual. Perhaps  therefore  each  of  them 
emphasizes  an  ingredient  necessary 
to  theology.  Theology  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  put  into  words  what  we 
know   about   God.   What  we  know 
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about  him  has  come  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways. 

The  Old  Testament  said  it  was 
important  to  "love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with 
all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
might"  (Deut.  6:5).  To  that  Jesus 
added  "and  with  all  your  mind" 
(Mk.  12:30).  God  has  provided  us 
with  the  power  to  think  and  inquire 
and  reason.  By  examination  of  the 
natural  world  and  by  scrutiny  of  the 
long  ages  of  history,  it  is  possible 
to  know  something  about  God.  The 
liberal  would  emphasize  that  we 
must  be  eager  and  willing  to  ap- 
propriate what  may  be  found  here, 
and  fit  it  into  our  systems,  even 
though  this  means  constant  willing- 
ness to  rethink  old  positions. 

It  is  especially  through  his  deal- 
ings with  one  nation  that  God  has 
made  himself  known  in  history.  The 
Hebrews  were  chosen  as  a  means  of 
blessing  to  the  nations.  This  means 
we  must  be  diligent  in  our  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Supremely,  how- 
ever, God  has  spoken  through  his 
Son.  This  means  we  must  live  with 
the  New  Testament  accounts  of  him 
who  "brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospel"  (2  Tim. 
1:10).  The  conservative  emphasizes 
that  the  Bible  is  normative  for  Chris- 
tian life  and  thought,  and  all  other 
systems  must  be  judged  by  it. 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  just 
something  out  of  a  long  ago.  It  does 
not  consist  simply  of  investigation 
into  what  happened  once.  It  is  con- 
cerned rather  with  what  is  always 
happening.  The  church  is  "the  body 
of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  12:27).  It  is  not 
the  corpse  of  Christ,  from  which  life 


and  breathing  have  gone  out.  It  is 
not  a  machine  wound  up  by  Christ 
and  set  going.  It  is  his  body.  A  body 
thinks  and  moves  and  acts.  It  meets 
new  situations  and  adapts  itself  to 
them.  The  existentialist  emphasizes 
that  one  generation  cannot  live  on 
what  nourished  another.  Each 
generation  must  grow  its  own  food. 

How   Theology   Is   Fashioned 

In  the  fashioning  of  a  theology 
none  of  us  ever  starts  from  scratch. 
Someone  who  heard  a  man  boasting 
that  he  was  self-made  commented 
that  this  certainly  relieved  God  of 
a  great  responsibility!  We  are  born 
into  a  community  into  which  the 
gospel  has  brought  schools  and  hos- 
pitals and  ideals  of  family  life.  We 
are  baptized  in  churches  we  did  not 
build.  If  we  are  willing  to  respond, 
we  are  welcomed  into  a  witnessing, 
believing  community.  One  who  grew 
up  in  loneliness  on  a  desert  island 
could  construct  only  a  fragmentary 
theology.  In  the  making  of  ours,  we 
must  welcome  the  judgments,  the 
criticisms,  the  testimony  of  others. 
The  gospel  does  not  promise  the  truth 
in  isolation  but  to  believers  who  meet 
in  Christ's  name  and  spirit.  The 
church  which  transmits  the  theology 
of  the  past  encourages  us  to  respond 
to  it  as  God  leads. 

Describing  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which,  age  after  age,  week  after 
week,  dramatizes  what  God  in  Christ 
has  done  for  us  and  all  men,  Paul 
writes  to  the  Corinthians:  "I  received 
from  the  Lord  what  I  also  delivered 
to  you"  (1  Cor.  11:23).  The  sacra- 
ment was  not  something  Paul  in- 
vented.  It  was  something  given  to 


him.  Paul  thought  like  this  about 
many  things.  The  gospel  which  he 
preached  was  not  something  which 
came  to  him  through  participation  in 
a  panel  discussion.  Rather,  he  says, 
God  "was  pleased  to  reveal  his  Son 
tome"  (Gal.  1:16). 

This  may  be  a  reminder  that  grati- 
tude is  an  ingredient  of  every  the- 
ology. The  liberal  gives  thanks  for 
a  mind  enabling  him  to  think  God's 
thoughts  after  him.  The  conservative 
gives  thanks  for  a  Book  in  which  are 
written  the  testimonies  of  "those  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eyewit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word" 
(Lk.  1:2).  The  existentialist  gives 
thanks  that  amid  the  changing  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  life  he  is  always 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  responsible 
person. 

Even  an  atheist  must  occasionally 
be  moved  to  give  thanks  for  the  won- 
der of  a  starry  night,  the  fascination 
of  truth,  the  self-giving  love  of  some- 
one he  adores.  But  gratitude  for 
these  must  logically  put  an  end  to 
atheism.  Gratitude  is  a  feeling  of 
thanksgiving — and  a  feeling  of 
thanksgiving  implies  and  presupposes 
Someone  to  whom  we  can  be  grate- 
ful. Electronic  brains  can  answer 
some  questions,  but  nobody  is  ever 
moved  to  pour  out  gratitude  to  an 
IBM  machine.  Any  gratitude  we  feel 
is  directed  toward  the  maker  of  the 
machine. 

Our  lives  are  daily  sustained  by 
nature's  bounty.  Nobody  is  ever 
moved  to  give  thanks  to  sun  and 
wind  and  rain,  nor  to  the  force  of 
gravity.  Our  gratitude  goes  out 
rather  to  him  who  is  "a  faithful 
creator"   (1  Pet.  4:19).  We  did  not 
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create  ourselves;  there  were  others 
who  loved  us  into  being.  We  did  not 
invent  the  alphabet  we  use  nor  the 
books  from  which  we  learned  it; 
others  passed  it  on  to  us.  We  did  not 
earn  the  care  which  sustained  us  in 
the  years  of  helplessness;  others 
lavished  it  upon  us,  asking  nothing 
in  return.  We  did  not  devise  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  as  human  beings: 
"For  freedom  Christ  has  set  us  free" 
(Gal.  5:1). 

Theology  arises  from  awareness 
that  all  of  life  is  a  gift.  Heart 
and  mind  and  soul  and  strength — 
these  all  are  gifts.  Prophet  and  seer, 
law  and  gospel,  Old  Testament  and 
New — these  all  are  gifts.  Yesterday 


and  today  and  tomorrow — these  all 
are  gifts.  The  best  place  to  study  the 
theology  of  the  common  people  in 
our  Lord's  time  is  the  Psalms.  The 
Psalter  concludes  with  this  appeal: 
"Let  everything  that  breathes  praise 
the  Lord!"  In  earlier  stanzas  the 
singer  has  described  the  ingredients 
of  every  man's  theology: 

"Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary; 

praise  him  in  his  mighty  firma- 
ment! 
Praise  him   for  his  mighty  deeds; 
praise  him  according  to  his  ex- 
ceeding greatness!"   (Ps.  150: 
1,2). 


THIS  MONTH'S  CONTEST  WINNERS 

The  writing  contest  on  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian"  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close — just  two  more  months  now  after  this  issue  of  THE  LINK — November 
and  December.  It  has  been  an  interesting  contest.  We  have  had  many, 
many  wonderful  entries.  Some  months,  of  course,  there  have  been  more 
entries  than  other  months.  We  have  felt  this  month  that  to  find  the  best 
article  to  print  we  should  reach  back  into  our  files  and  we  have  come 
up  with  Private  William  E.  Large's  piece.  Private  Large  is  with  H/H 
Co,  Second  Medical  Tank  Battalion  (P),  Sixty-Eighth  Armor,  APO  34, 
New  York,  N.Y.  Congratulations,  Private  Large,  on  your  winning  entry. 
Private  Large  writes:  "If  you  should  find  my  article  worthy  to  be 
printed  in  THE  LINK,  I  could  not  accept  money  for  my  testimony,  there- 
fore I  would  like  the  money  to  go  to  your  favorite  charity."  We  are  honor- 
ing this  request  and  the  $15.00  will  go  right  back  into  THE  LINK  to 
provide  free  copies  of  the  magazine  for  those  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
Now,  why  don't  you  try  your  hand?  We  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
express  your  ideas  on  why  you  are  a  Christian.  Write  about  400  words,  not 
over,  and  send  in  your  article  to  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  consider  it  during 
the  next  two  months.  Mail  it  to: 

Editor, 

THE  LINK, 

122   Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 

Washington  2,  D.C. 
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I  AM  sure  no  Christian  could  ever  put  into  words  fully  the  explana- 
tion of  the  miracle  of  becoming  "a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus." 
But  when  you  know  Jesus,  you  can't  help  but  want  to  tell  of  his  love. 

From  as  far  back  in  my  life  as  I  can  remember  I  was  searching  for 
something  that  would  fill  that  vacant  place  in  my  life,  something  that 
would  truly  satisfy.  During  my  growing-up  years  I  was  always  look- 
ing forward  to  something — starting  to  high  school,  getting  my  driver's 
license,  graduation,  getting  a  job,  buying  a  car,  taking  part  in  sports; 
but  always  I  knew  there  still  was  something  missing. 

I  looked  for  a  crutch  so  I  launched  out  into  a  life  of  sin — from 
smoke-filled  barrooms  to  the  drive-in  movies  and  heavy  petting.  But 
these  things  never  brought  real  satisfaction. 

Thanks  to  the  teachings  of  my  parents  and  the  Sunday  school,  I  had 
at  least  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then  as  I  grew  older,  I  began  to  take 
notice  of  this  beautiful  world  of  which  I  was  a  part.  I  looked  at  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  forests,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the 
ocean.  I  saw  suddenly  that  only  a  divine  power  could  create  this  vast 
universe.  I  began  to  read  the  Bible  and  think  seriously  about  religion. 

But  still  I  was  not  persuaded  that  I  needed  Jesus.  I  spent  over  a 
year  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life  without  Christ  and  in  doing  so,  I 
failed  miserably.  Trying  to  live  a  Christian  life  without  Christ  is  like 
trying  to  swim  without  water. 

Finally,  after  a  year  of  bitter  struggle  within  myself,  the  need  for 
Christ  kept  growing  until  one  Sunday  evening,  December  6,  1959,  at 
a  small  country  worship  service,  I  could  almost  feel  Jesus  Christ 
knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart.  I  made  my  way  up  to  the  altar  and 
there  surrendered  my  heart  and  life  to  Christ. 

Soon  I  joined  the  Free  Methodist  Church  of  Sunnydale,  Pa.  It  was 
wonderful.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  didn't  take  the  step  sooner. 

Now  I  am  here  in  Germany  serving  a  two-year  hitch  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Truly  I  am  glad  that  I  didn't  have  to  leave  Jesus  back  in 
the  United  States.  He  came  across  the  ocean  with  me  into  a  place 
called  Baumholder,  Germany.  Now  every  day  with  Jesus  gets  better 
and  better.  —William  E.  Large 
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Conv&iMd'wn 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 

Arnold  Porter 


Your  Place  in  Creation 


MY  wife  Denise  is  a  rat,"  said 
Randolph  Mouse.  "I  want  you 
to  talk  to  her." 

"You  have  convinced  me  of  the 
futility  of  words,  Randolph,"  I  said, 
"why  should  I  talk  to  her?" 

"Because  she  needs  to  be  talked 
to.  Not  really,  of  course,  what  she 
really  needs  is  to  be  beaten  and 
bitten.  With  Denise,  though,  it  is 
impossible." 

He  was  limping  and  had  a  swollen 
nose. 

"Did  you  try?" 

"Yes." 

"What  did  her  family  do?" 

"My  mother-in-law  helped  De- 
nise." 

"What  about  your  father-in-law, 
Pierre?" 
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"He  laughed  so  hard  he  fell  off 
the  barge." 

"What  started  the  trouble?" 

"I  merely  said  I  didn't  like  the 
cheese  we  had  for  supper." 

"How  come  you,  of  all  things, 
didn't  like  cheese?" 

"Oh,  I  like  most  cheese  all  right, 
but  this  was  the  kind  of  cheese  that 
is  so  soft  it  crawls  toward  you  when 
you  cut  it.  It  frightens  me." 

"Did  you  tell  her  about  your  fear?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  what  happened?" 

"She  said  I  was  a  big  mouse  now 
and  could  just  learn  to  eat  like  a 
well-behaved  child.  She  said  if  I 
didn't  eat  that,  I  didn't  deserve  to 
have  anything  to  eat." 

"So—" 


"So  then  I  tried  to  leave  but  she 
and  her  mother  set  upon  me  and 
tried  to  injure  me.  I  fought  back,  of 
course." 

Denise  came  in  next  day. 

"My  husband  is  a  beast,"  she  said. 
"I  wish  you  would  talk  to  him." 

"It's  gotten  so  I  do  nothing  else," 
I  said.  "Why  should  I  talk  some 
more?" 

She  had  nasty  swollen  eyelids  and 
a  few  bruises. 

"How  did  the  trouble  start?" 

"It  started  at  supper.  He  drank  too 
much  wine  and  by  the  time  we  got 
to  the  cheese  he  turned  mean.  He 
said  that  kind  of  cheese  made  him 
sick." 

"So—" 

"So  I  said  if  he  would  drink  a 
little  less  wine  he  would  be  able  to 
eat  a  little  more  cheese  like  any  adult 


"That  sounds  reasonable." 
"Yes,  but  then  he  walked  around 
making  horrible  gagging  noises. 
Finally  he  asked  my  father  to  go 
with  him  to  a  cafe  for  a  few  crois- 
sants and  as  he  left  he  tried  to  bite 
me  and  my  mother.  We  resisted,  of 
course." 

"What  did  your  father  do?" 
"He  thought  it  was  funny." 
A  day  later  they  came  in  at  the 
same  time  but  not  together. 

"The  trouble  with  you  both  is  that 
you're  forgetting  your  place  in  crea- 
tion and  are  trying  to  act  like  people 
who  forget  their  place  in  creation. 
They  lie,  hurt  each  other  and  are 
completely  self-centered.  Naturally 
they  don't  get  along.  Try  to  act  like 
the  people  who  know  in  whose  image 
they  were  created." 

They  left  at  the  same  time,  but 
not  together. 


UNICEF  GREETINGS  SAVE  YOUNG  LIVES 

Each  year  a  new  promise  of  health  and  hope  is  brought  to  millions  of  the  world's 
sick  and  hungry  children  by  people  who  buy  the  very  special  kind  of  greeting  cards 
offered  by  UNICEF — the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  For  more  than  ten 
years,  UNICEF  Greeting  Cards  have  been  enthusiastically  received  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  now  sold  in  more  than  ninety  countries.  The  senders  gain  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  helping  support  the  life-giving  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  Last  year  more  than  seventeen  and  a  half  million 
UNICEF  cards  were  sold  around  the  world,  providing  the  funds  to  equip  20,000 
small  maternal  and  child  health  centers. 

Artists  donate  their  work.  This  year  artists  from  France,  Roumania,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Alaska,  and  the  U.S.A.  are  creators  of  card  designs.  Cards  may  be  ordered 
with  Season's  Greetings  inscribed  in  the  five  official  languages  of  the  United 
Nations — English,  French,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Chinese.  A  full  color  brochure 
and  order  blank  is  available  at  no  charge  from  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF, 
Greeting  Card  Department,  United  Nations,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  Cards  sell  for 
$1.25  per  box. 
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Challenge 

to 

World 

Teace 

By  James  W.  Hoffman 


ON  World  Order  Sunday  (Octo- 
ber 22)  probably  no  prayers  for 
peace  will  be  more  heartfelt  than 
those  offered  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families. 
From  training  and  from  personal  ex- 
perience, military  people  know  better 
than  most  civilians  why  war  should 
be  avoided.  Men  in  uniform  have  a 
fulltime  job  preparing  for  what  they 
hope  will  never  happen.  Indeed  the 
armed  services  exist  mainly  because 
most  of  our  countrymen  believe  that 
our  best  chance  of  escaping  World 
War  III  is  being  ready  to  win  it. 

But  our  personal  duty  toward 
world  peace  does  not  end  with  being 
good  soldiers,  seamen,  or  airmen.  As 
citizens  we  are  obligated  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  complex  political 
issues  which  affect  international  rela- 
tions. Most  of  all,  as  Christians  we 


believe  that  we  have  something  dis- 
tinctive to  offer  toward  the  ancient 
dream  of  a  time  when  men  "shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more"   (Is.  2:4). 

An  Eye  for  an  Eye 

Several  years  ago  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  saw  at  firsthand  the  impla- 
cable hostility  between  Arabs  and 
Jews.  Both  peoples  hold  to  the  an- 
cient principle  of  vengeance — "an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  Any  suggestion  from  an  out- 
sider of  reconciliation  met  with  a 
blank  wall  of  tempered  steel. 

To  the  visitor  who  could  see  justice 
on  both  sides  and  good  in  both  peo- 
ples, it  was  heartbreaking  to  see 
both  apparently  ready  to  keep  on 
knocking  out  eyes  and  teeth  forever. 
Yet  this  Hatfield-McCoy  situation  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  wars.  England 
and  France  were  traditional  enemies 
for  centuries.  The  visitor  to  India 
and  Pakistan  gleans  the  impression 
that  these  countries  are  not  at  war 
mainly  because  they  simply  can't 
afford  it. 

But  while  talking  with  Arabs  about 
Jews,  I  was  reminded  of  my  children 
back  home,  and  of  the  not-always- 
friendly  rivalries  that  arise  among 
them.  My  daughter  filches  a  shirt 
from  one  of  her  brothers,  because 
boys'  shirts  are  apparently  the  fashion 
for  girls  at  our  junior  high.  So  her 
brother  retaliates  by  removing  a  tube 
from  her  radio.  I  realized  that  the 


Mr.  Hoffman  is  one  of  the  editors  of  Presbyterian  Life. 
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eye-for-an-eye  philosophy  is  not  con- 
fined to  nations.  It  is  seen  in  a  feud 
between  neighbors,  in  the  cut-throat 
competition  between  former  business 
partners  who  fall  out  and  set  up 
separate  enterprises. 

Other  Causes  of  War 

Wars  have  been  precipitated  by 
greed,  by  nations  that  coveted  other 
nations'  markets,  or  by  those  bent  on 
protecting  inherited  economic  ad- 
vantages. Then  there  is  the  strong 
nation  that  absorbs  weaker  neighbors 
until  it  encounters  a  country  deter- 
mined to  resist.  A  factor  in  such  wars 
is  often  the  lust  for  power  of  dicta- 
torial leaders  who,  diseased  with  the 
urge  to  dominate,  must  add  ever 
more  millions  to  those  over  whom 
they  hold  the  power  of  life  or  death. 

Complicating  the  whole  pattern 
in  most  modern  wars  is  ideology— 
a  disagreement  among  peoples  about 
basic  ideas  of  what  life  is  all  about. 
Nor  is  this  new.  When  the  Greeks 
battled  the  Persians,  hundred  of 
years  before  our  Lord  was  born,  there 
were  real  and  important  differences 
between  the  ideals  upon  which  the 
two  civilizations  were  built. 

A  recent  example  of  war  over 
ideology  was  the  resistance  of 
Churchill's  England  to  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. The  British  accepted  sacrifice 
and  suffering  not  only  because  they 
refused  to  be  ruled  by  a  foreign 
power,  but  also  because  they  be- 
lieved that  they  represented  a  higher 
form  of  civilization  than  the  cruelty 
and  unscrupulousness  of  the  Nazis 
(with  which  conviction,  just  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  we  wholehearted- 
ly agree). 


But  notice  that  a  threat  of  similar- 
ity runs  from  the  first  cause  of  war  we 
mentioned — the  yearning  for  revenge 
— through  all  these  others.  Greed, 
the  lust  to  dominate,  dispute  about 
basic  values  in  life,  occur  not  only 
among  nations,  but  among  boys  and 
girls,  and  men  and  women,  in  every- 
day,  ordinary  peacetime  life. 

If  these  traits  then  are  part  of 
fundamental  human  nature,  shared 
in  some  degree  by  all  of  us,  what  is 
the  way  out?  Are  wars,  as  the  pessi- 
mists insist,  inevitable? 

Peace  Through  Force  and  Fear 

One  way  to  peace  is  to  have  one 
nation  dominate  all  others.  The  Pax 
Romana  delivered  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  from  the  curse  of  war 
for  two  hundred  years  because  no 
one  could  successfully  defy  the 
power  of  Rome.  It  was  this  sort  of 
peace  which  Hitler  sought  to  estab- 
lish in  Europe,  and  which  the  Krem- 
lin would  now  impose  on  the  world. 

This  kind  of  peace  is  not  wholly 
bad.  The  arts  of  civilization  were 
widely  disseminated  during  Roman 
rule.  But  it  is  peace  without  freedom 
and  without  freedom  the  human 
spirit  weakens  and  grows  corrupt. 
Consequently  peace  imposed  by 
force  has  never  lasted. 

A  psychologically  similar  way  to 
peace  is  to  stockpile  weapons  of  such 
horrible  potency  that  no  nation  dare 
risk  a  war.  This  writer  is  one  of  those 
who  are  convinced  that,  without  the 
universal  fear  of  nuclear  weapons, 
World  War  III  would  have  broken 
out  at  any  of  a  dozen  high  points  of 
tension  during  the  past  few  years. 

All  of  us  are  grateful  that  World 
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War  III  is  still  a  nightmare,  not  a 
reality.  But  as  a  journalist  has  noted, 
no  man  now  can  be  certain  of  living 
longer  than  his  next  thousand 
breaths,  the  time  it  takes  an  ICBM 
to  travel  twelve  thousand  miles.  Any 
time  an  aggressive  nation  gains  clear 
superiority  in  these  weapons,  or  any 
time  an  irresponsible  leader  or  psy- 
chopathic button-pusher  makes  the 
wrong  move,  peace-by-nuclear-bomb 
is  ended.  And  so  is  almost  everything 
else. 

For  another  thing,  peace-through- 
fear  seems  somehow  beneath  the 
dignity  of  human  beings.  For  a  long 
time  to  come  we  may  need  this  over- 
hanging threat  of  race  suicide  to 
dissuade  possible  warmakers.  But 
men  cannot  forever  stand  erect  and 
look  their  fellows  in  the  eye  if  they 
all  realize  that  their  world  is  held 
together  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  afraid.  If  a  nobler  safeguard 
to  peace  is  not  found,  the  human  race 
will  wind  up  walking  on  all  fours, 
from  sheer  humiliation. 

Peace  Through  Love 

It  may  seem  corny  or  sentimental. 
It  may  sound  impractical.  But  the 
plain  truth  is  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  peace  through  force  and 
fear  is  peace  through  love. 

Think  it  through.  What  can  break 
the  cycle  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye" 
except  "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
also  have  forgiven  our  debtors  .  .  ." 

What  can  dissolve  the  prejudice  of 
clashing  opinions  and  transform 
greed  into  generosity  except  genuine 
Christian  compassion  for  other  peo- 
ples and  humility  before  the  creator 
of  all  of  us? 


This  kind  of  love  requires  us  to 
develop  real  respect  for  the  views 
of  other  peoples,  recognizing  that 
the  British  way  of  life — and  the 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  Latin 
American — are  just  as  sacred  to 
those  peoples  as  the  American  way 
of  life  is  to  us.  We  must  distinguish 
between  patriotism  and  jingoism, 
fostering  the  former,  rejecting  the 
latter. 

And  hardest  of  all,  we  must  pray 
for  our  enemies.  Remembering  that 
"with  God  all  things  are  possible," 
we  must  pray  that  where  our  ene- 
mies are  blind,  they  may  be  given 
light.  The  Founder  of  our  faith 
"desires  all  men  to  be  saved"  (1  Tim. 
2:4).  Where  God  made  no  excep- 
tions, we  dare  not. 

Bertrand  Russell,  Britain's  dean 
of  philosophers,  has  been  no  friend 
of  religion.  Yet  in  old  age  he  now 
declares  that  nothing  less  than  Chris- 
tian love  can  save  mankind  from 
self-destruction.  This  life-long  ag- 
nostic now  sees  more  clearly  than 
some  Christians  that  only  on  the 
will  and  way  of  God  can  we  build 
an  enduring  peace.  ■  ■ 


Two  vacationing  businessmen 
were  comparing  notes  on  the  beach 
at  Miami.  One  said,  "I'm  here  on 
insurance  money.  I  collected  $50,000 
for  fire  damage." 

"Me,  too,"  the  second  merchant 
said.  "But  I  got  $100,000  for  flood 
damage." 

There  was  a  long  thoughtful  pause 
and  then  the  first  man  said,  "Tell  me, 
how  do  you  start  a  flood?" 
— Joe  McCarthy  in  American  Weekly 
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Radio 
Call 
Sign 
9HZ 

By  Ron  Patterson 


Bill  Bates,  mobile  padre,  plans  pa- 
trol schedule  with  two  fellow  rov- 
ing ministers  of  the  Australian 
Inland  Mission's  Tennant  Patrol. 


WHEN  some  months  ago  a 
rather  mysterious  large  parcel 
turned  up  at  the  Sydney  HQ  of  the 
Australian  Inland  Mission  and  an- 
nounced itself  as  a  gift  to  office  staff 
from  "up  north,"  goggle-eyed  junior 
typists  crowded  around  for  the  un- 
wrapping. 

They  uncrowded  even  more  smart- 
ly, however,  when  a  huge  spiked 
Desert  Devil  lizard  charged  in 
among   them! 

This  rather  unappreciated  gift 
was  eventually  tracked  down  to  the 
rugged,  irrepressible  Bill  Bates, 
mobile  padre  of  the  Mission's  TEN- 
NANT PATROL  (radio  call  sign 
9HZ  on  his  two-way  transceiver)  — 
30,000  square  miles  of  gold  claims 
and  cattle  ranches  and  semi-tropical 
desert  stretching  nearly  six  hundred 
miles  across  north  central  Australia 
from  the  Queensland  border  fence 
to  West  Australia. 

Centered  at  the  tiny  town  of  Ten- 
nant Creek,  where  he  works  in  with 


the  Presbyterian-Methodist-Congre- 
gational United  Church  of  North 
Australia,  Bates  pushes  his  truck  10,- 
000  miles  annually  to  proclaim  the 
Christian  message  and  lend  a  Chris- 
tian hand  to  the  scattered  miners  and 
cattlemen   of  the  inland. 

He  holds  services  in  the  little 
scrub  towns,  often  hundreds  of  miles 
apart;  or  informally  on  ranch  ve- 
randas with  kiddies  scattered  over 
the  floor  and  "the  boss  and  his 
missus  and  stock  hands  on  sofas 
and   chairs." 

In  tough  cattle  camps  he  works 
even  less  obtrusively,  with  a  brief 
but  hard-hitting  Bible  passage,  a 
devotional,  a  campfire  film  screening 
— religious  and  secular  mixed.  Then 
coffee,  and  "yarning"  way  into  th: 
night. 

A  couple  of  times  a  year  he  and 
Mrs.  Bates  make  a  vacation  out  of 
taking  a  couple  of  dozen  "never- 
never"  children  on  a  1,100-mile  trek 
to  the  Mission's  home  WARRAWEE, 
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near  Adelaide.  Here  many  of  the 
kiddies  view  the  ocean  for  the  first 
time;  and  some  take  the  opportunity 
for  medical  and  hospital  attention 
not  readily  available  in  the  frontier 
north. 

When  the  Tennant  Creek  gold 
strike  occurred  in  the  mid-twenties, 
Padre  Bates  tells,  get-rich-quick 
prospectors  rushed  the  new  fields, 
and  a  town  sprang  up  round  a  wagon- 
load  of  bear  bogged  down  in  the 
Creek  by  the  annual  wet  season. 

But,  he  adds  hastily,  from  this 
doubtful  beginning,  a  brave  little 
community  was  born.  And  when, 
shortly  after,  women  and  children 
followed,  the  Missions  WELFARE 
HALL  was  there  to  become  a  center 
for  wholesome  community  life. 

In  the  Creek  itself  Bates  holds 
regular  services,  runs  a  fifty  strong 
Sunday  school,  supervises  a  week- 
night  club  for  teen-agers.  He  also 
takes  in  the  two  Tennant  suburbs  of 
Noble's  Nob  and  Peko,  both  about 
sixty  miles  out,  and  with  around 
twenty  miners,  plus  families,  be- 
tween them.  And  a  note  in  his  diary 
after  a  dusty  bush  race  meeting  is 
typical  of  the  padre's  activities 
around  the  Tennant  when  in  search 
of  a  congregation. 

"In  the  evening  when  the  horses 
were  paddocked,  I  gave  a  screening 
of  films  and  a  short  church  service 
for  all  comers." 

Another  part  of  Bill  Bates'  run — 
the  cattle  country  of  the  Barkly 
Tablelands,  over  toward  Queens- 
land— has  a  completely  different 
tempo  of  life. 

Here,  he  explains,  are  hundreds 
of    miles    of    black-soil    grasslands, 
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Out  on  the  trail,  the  road  is  rough. 
Padre  Bates  removes  a  few  of  the 
larger  stones  to  smooth  the  way. 


stretching  like  wheat  fields  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  and  cut  only  by  the 
stunted  wattle  trees  and  the  grave- 
yard-like colonies  of  twelve-feet  ant 
beds. 

Here  Bill  works  amongst  land  that 
still  has  "the  rugged  character  of 
pioneering  days."  On  his  beat  is 
Alexandria  Station,  probably  the 
world's  largest  ranch — twelve  and  a 
half  thousand  square  miles  (bigger 
than  Maryland!)  with  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  private  roads  to  its 
water  bore-heads  and  camps!  The 
small,  private  holdings  he  visits  are 
over  a  thousand  square  miles,  and 
mostly  it's  fifty  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor. 

To  make  the  Christian  message 
meaningful  to  these  settlers,  Padre 
Bates  finds  he  must  be  deeply  aware 
of  their  problems.  So  his  regular 
reports  are  full  of  references  to  meth- 
ods of  handling  stock  for  transport 
and  techniques  of  cattle  raising.  He 


is  a  leader  in  ranchers'  campaigns 
for  developments  like  "the  long  pro- 
posed and  long  deferred  railway 
from  Camooweal  through  the  Barkly 
stock  route." 

So  that  he  would  experience  his 
parishioner's  troubles  at  firsthand, 
he  wandered  the  Tableland  during 
the  1957-58  drought,  when  "the  wet 
provided  very  little  rain  and  by  mid- 
winter the  pastures  were  almost  bare. 
By  October  all  that  could  be  seen 
for  hundreds  of  miles  was  dust  and 
a  few  wisps  of  straw.  Cattle  died  in 
hundreds  and  those  who  could  sent 
as  many  stock  to  markets  as  possible 
before  the  droving  routes  closed." 

Another  of  Bill  Bates'  specific 
duties  is  to  cooperate  with  stock 
inspectors  and  veterinary  officers  in 
promoting  progress  and  prosperity 
along  scientific  lines  in  the  cattle 
industry. 

"The  role  of  a  patrol  padre  in  this 
setting  is  a  robust  one,"  he  adds 
with  a  grin.  "My  visit  to  the  stock 
camp  must  not  interfere  with  the 
cowhands'  work  of  the  day.  So  I 
pretty  soon  find  myself  struggling 
at  the  crush,  hanging  onto  the  head 
or  tail  or  leg  of  a  roped  and  kicking 
calf.  The  jackeroo  races  across  with 
the  hot  iron  while  the  earmarking 
pliers  and  the  dehorning  shears  are 
applied.  The  bellowing  calf  is  freed 
to  race  to  its  mother  and  the  next 
is  on  its  way  to  the  crush.  And  this 
is  the  tempo  of  the  day." 

Before  taking  over  the  Tennant 
Patrol,  Bill  Bates,  along  with  other 
padres,  learned  the  "how"  of  me- 
chanical repairs  in  a  garage,  the 
course  culminating  in  the  assembly 
of  a   complete  truck. 


The  thoroughness  of  this  techni- 
cal training  showed  out  when  he 
cooperated  with  a  Government  TV 
program  shooting  outback  recently. 

When  at  a  critical  stage  sound 
amplifiers  broke  down,  Bill  and  two 
other  padres  whipped  out  the  fa- 
mous tool  kit  modeled  on  Flying  Doc- 
tor Service,  prepared  by  a  pioneer 
preacher,  the  Rev.  John  Flynn.  Bill 
located  and  repaired  the  fault  on  the 
spot.  The  astonished  TV  technicians 
stood  by  and  let  them  at  it! 

"The  spiritual  and  social  needs 
of  the  inland  are  a  responsibility 
we  cannot  escape — and  we  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back,"  Flynn,  the 
Mission's  founder,  declared  once. 

Cheery,  hard-hitting  Bill  Bates  is 
carrying  on  his  leader's  tradition  of 
a  practical,  sleeves-up  witness  for 
Christ.  ■    ■ 


THE  REQUEST 

What   questions  would   I   have   to   ask, 
What  would  I  have  to  say, 
If  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth 
Should  speak  to  me  today? 

Would  I  request  His  healing  hand 
To  make  my  body   whole? 
The  power  of  His  faith  in  God, 
His  purity  of  soul? 

Would    I    beg    for    the    neace    of    mind 
That   only  Christ  can  give, 
For   shelter   from    the   storms   of   life, 
Or  longer  years   to  live? 

No,    things   they    asked    Him    long   ago 

I   would   repeat   today, 

"O    Master,    help    my    unbelief, 

And  teach  me  how  to  pray." 

—Richard    R.  Smith 
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Is  God  Concerned  About  Me? 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


A  brilliant  college  student  who 
was  studying  astronomy  one 
day  asked  his  roommate  a  life-shaking 
question:  "Could  the  God  who  cre- 
ated and  controls  the  vast  universe 
care  about  one  person  on  this  dot 
of  a  planet?  Could  he  care  whether 
I  eat  or  starve,  am  sick  or  well,  live 
or  die?" 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
world  is  vast.  Science  has  brought 
home  to  us  most  forcibly  that  each 
of  us  is  only  a  small  speck  on  a  very 
small  planet,  for  we  are  told  that 
there  are  other  worlds  and  that  ours 
is  by  no  means  the  largest.  God,  as 
governor  and  controller  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  interested  in  these  wonders, 
but  is  he  so  interested  in  me?  This 
is  not  the  first  time  this  question  has 
been  asked.  It  is  so  important  that 
the  answer  to  it  affects  our  whole 
life. 

If  God  were  to  think  only  of 
worlds  and  not  of  persons  it  would 
be  a  bleak  prospect  for  us.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  once  went  to  see  a  cer- 
tain official  on  behalf  of  someone 
who  was  in  need.  She  was  curtly 
told:  "I  have  no  time  for  the  individ- 
ual." Mrs.  Howe's  response  came 
quickly:  "I  am  glad  it  is  not  so  with 
God.  He  always  has  time  for  the 
individual." 

God  has  that  deeply  personal  and 
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individual  interest  in  our  fives  which 
those  closest  to  us  have  when  they 
worry  about  us  or  are  anxious  for 
us  because  we  are  distressed  in  mind 
and  body. 

A  surgeon  has  fifty  patients.  As 
his  special  interest  is  with  only  one 
small  part  of  the  human  frame  there 
is  some  similarity  in  the  diseases 
that  afflict  the  patients.  Yet  he  does 
not  decide  to  give  them  all  exactly 
the  same  treatment.  There  are  subtle 
differences  in  what  is  wrong  with 
them  and  so  the  surgeon  will  have 
as  many  different  ways  of  dealing 
with  them  as  their  diseases  call  for. 
God  is  dealing  with  us  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  our  needs  make 
necessary. 

Yet  it  is  better  than  that.  The  One 
who  cares  for  us  is  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  that  is  what  makes  all 
the  difference.  A  man  and  a  boy, 
not  related  to  him,  were  dropped 
by  accident  in  a  wilderness  area 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  A  large  steamboat  was  to  pass 
that  way  on  its  voyage  to  New 
Orleans.  It  was  unthinkable  that  the 
vessel  would  stop  and  send  out  a 
canoe  to  get  the  stragglers  in  the 
woods.  But  "they  will,"  said  the 
boy:  "I  have  my  reasons."  The  man 
laughed  at  his  optimism  and  he  took 
a  red  handkerchief  to  flag  the  boat. 


"They  will  stop  for  me,"  said  the 
boy;  "my  father  is  captain  of  that 
boat."  And  they  did  stop,  and  took 
them  on  board. 

A  FATHER  knows  his  children  as 
individuals.  He  does  not  treat 
them  all  by  one  and  the  same 
method,  but  he  deals  with  each  one 
as  an  individual.  The  delicate  one  is 
the  most  shielded;  the  timid  one  is 
the  most  encouraged;  the  infirm  one 
the  most  helped;  the  dull  one  is  the 
most  taught;  the  tempted  one  is  the 
most  prayed  for;  and  the  returning 
one  is  the  most  rejoiced  over.  It  is 
that  specialness  and  appropriateness 
of  our  Father's  care  which  is  its  most 
delightful  characteristic.  He  knows 
my  weaknesses  and  burdens  and 
cares  for  me  personally. 

This  care  which  God  has  for  us  is 
distinctive.  When  we  see  him  at 
work  in  our  lives  we  see  him  caring 
for  us  in  a  way  which  is  different 
from  the  way  he  is  caring  for  any- 
one else  in  the  world.  Our  faces  differ 
from  one  another,  although  there  are 
millions  of  us  in  the  world.  Our 
fingerprints,  although  appearing  to 
the  layman  to  be  nearly  all  alike, 
are  in  fact  different  from  any  other 
fingerprints  in  the  world.  Our  faces 
and  fingerprints  do  not  differ  more 
than  our  needs.  There  is  something 
peculiar  and  distinctive  in  the  way 
that  God  handles  each  human  being. 
His  care  shows  some  mark  that  is 
personal  and  different  and  one  which 
is  never  repeated  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

This  care  reveals  a  sense  of  real 
and  intimate  affection  and  concern 
for  us  who  have  so  many  troubles 


and  disappointments,  anxieties  and 
worries  which  wear  down  our 
strength  and  take  away  the  joy  of 
living. 

Our  Father  who  loves  us  is  always 
with  us.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  God 
as  someone  who  is  mysterious,  awful, 
unimaginable  and  remote,  an  ener- 
gizing power  which  overshadows  and 
overwhelms  us.  There  is  nothing  near 
about  such  a  God,  near  in  a  personal 
sense.  But  our  God  is  not  only  behind 
us  and  before  us,  he  is  near  to  us 
and  with  us. 

Our  belief  that  God  shows  this 
personal  care  for  us  will  sustain  us 
in  our  sorrow.  Henryette  H.  Houser 
in  her  book  Hentz,  of  Things  Not 
Seen  tells  us  of  her  experience  after 
her  son  had  had  the  sort  of  accident 
from  which  few  people  recover.  The 
boy  was  seriously  crippled.  During 
the  years  of  the  boy's  suffering,  cease- 
less anxiety  bore  down  upon  her  and 
sleepless  nights  were  frequent.  Yet 
in  all  this  she  was  sustained.  This  is 
what  she  says:  "I  have  never  lost  the 
conviction  that  God  is  personally  in- 
terested in  me  and  hears  my  prayers." 

He  cares  for  me  however  insignifi- 
cant I  am.  He  cares  for  me  even 
though  no  one  else  in  the  world 
does.  He  cares  for  me  even  though  I 
am  unworthy.  He  cares  for  me  even 
though  I  have  sinned  deeply.  This 
care  has  its  reason  in  itself,  not  in 
the  merit  of  the  one  who  is  cared  for. 

What  a  vast  difference  it  makes  to 
life  when  we  know  that  there  is 
someone  with  us  who  really  cares  for 
us!  This  gives  us  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing. It  fortifies  us  when  we  might 
give  way  to  temptation.  It  stimulates 
us  when  we  are  discouraged.        ■  ■ 
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THE  GOD  WHO  ACTS 


By  George  Laird  Hunt 


THERE  may  be  a  difference  be- 
tween what  we  believe  about 
God  and  the  way  God  really  is.  For 
one  thing,  the  human  mind  cannot 
comprehend  the  vastness  of  God.  We 
can  never  think  that  we  have  him 
all  wrapped-up  in  a  neat  little  pack- 
age labelled  "God."  He  always  breaks 
out  of  any  restrictions  or  limitations 
we  place  upon  him.  For  another 
thing,  men  believe  a  lot  of  different 
things  about  God.  We  create  God  in 
our  own  image,  making  him  (in 
our  own  minds)  the  way  we  want 
him  to  be.  Since  there  are  so  many 
of  us  in  this  little  old  world,  there 
are  a  lot  of  little  old  ideas  of  God 
floating  around  and  getting  expressed 
in  barracks  bull  sessions  or  pulpit 
sermons. 

Now — it's  a  free  country.  You  can 
believe  anything  about  God  you  want 
to.  That's  your  privilege.  All  I  can 
do  is  try  to  tell  you  what  God  is 
like  from  a  Christian  point  of  view 
— and  with  my  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  point  of  view  at  that. 

Christians  are  people  who  follow 
Jesus  Christ.  Christians  believe  that 
Jesus    Christ   tells   us   what   God   is 


like.  They  take  their  stand  with  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  of  John  when 
he  says,  "No  one  has  ever  seen  God; 
the  only  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  has  made  him 
known"  (Jn.  1:18).  The  reason 
Jesus  Christ  came  was  to  make  God 
known. 

Here  is  the  key  to  understanding 
the  Bible.  We  study  it  in  order  to 
answer  the  question,  "What  is  God 
like?"  Knowing  God  also  makes  us 
able  to  know  ourselves,  because 
when  we  learn  something  about  God 
we  inevitably  learn  something  about 
ourselves,  and  we  really  do  not  know 
ourselves  (from  the  Christian  point 
of  view)  unless  we  see  ourselves  in 
terms  of  what  God  is  like. 

Jesus  taught  us  in  words  what  God 
is  like.  He  told  stories  like  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son  and  directed  our 
attention  to  the  father  in  this  story 
as  a  picture  of  God.  (The  sons  in 
the  story,  incidentally,  are  a  picture 
of  us!)  But  mostly  he  showed  us 
what  God  is  like  by  reminding  us 
of  what  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
will  do.  God  reveals  himself  to  us  in 
his  actions,  his  works,  his  deeds.  He 


Dr.  Hunt  is  pastor  of  the  Christ-West  Hope  Presbyterian  Church,  Overbrook 
Hills,  Pa. 
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is  a  God  who  acts.  In  the  Bible  we 
do  not  hear  about  God.  We  see  God 
at  work.  The  Bible  is  a  drama  and 
God  is  the  chief  actor  in  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so 
much  history  in  the  Bible,  in  both 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
The  Hebrews  loved  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  their  nation  came  into  being, 
how  it  conquered  its  enemies,  who 
its  great  heroes  were. 

The  same  intention  runs  through 
the  New  Testament.  The  history  re- 
counted in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
history  of  what  God  has  done  in 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  supreme  act 
of  God.  We  Christians  also  read  the 
Old  Testament  to  learn  about  God, 
but  we  read  it  in  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament. 

According  to  what  God  did  in 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  this  is  what  we 
learn  about  God: 

God  Is  Love 

When  Jesus  said,  "Love  your 
enemies  and  pray  for  those  who 
persecute  you"  he  also  said  we  are 
to  do  this  "so  that  you  may  be  sons 
of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven; 
for  he  makes  his  sun  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust"  (Mt. 
5:44,  45).  This  teaching  tells  us 
what  we  are  to  do — we  are  to  love 
our  enemies  because  God  loves 
them.  This  is  what  God  is  like.  Now 
this  is  no  mere  collection  of  words 
about  God.  God  in  his  own  actions 
demonstrated  that  this  is  what  he 
is  like.  Not  only  in  his  regular  activity 
of  sending  sun  and  rain  on  all  people 
but  in  his  special  activity  of  sending 
Jesus  Christ,  he  showed  that  he  loves 


his  enemies  and  his  persecutors.  For 
all  of  us  are  God's  enemies.  All  of 
us  rebel  against  what  he  expects  of 
us.  If  we  think  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
love  our  enemies,  think  how  hard  it 
must  be  (from  the  human  point  of 
veiw)  for  God  to  love  us.  But  he 
does  it  even  to  the  extent  of  sending 
his  Son  to  die  at  the  hands  of  sinful 
men.  There  could  be  no  stronger 
testimony  to  the  love  of  God  than 
that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  Jesus 
Christ  for  us,  and  no  more  certain 
testimony  that  Christ  is  the  revealer 
of  God  than  the  fact  that  the  Son 
did  what  God  required  him  to  do. 

God  Is  Just 

This  goes  along  with  the  fact  that 
God  is  love  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  it.  Human  justice  often  warps 
our  idea  of  divine  justice  and  shows 
how  erroneous  it  is  to  create  God  in 
our  own  image,  to  determine  what 
God  is  like  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
are  like.  If  we  are  brought  up  for 
punishment,  the  person  who  is  judg- 
ing may  judge  us  in  revenge,  may 
allow  vengeance  to  affect  the  punish- 
ment, and  may  ignore  the  many 
influences  and  circumstances  which 
led  us  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  This 
is  why  some  of  us  oppose  capital 
punishment,  because  we  think  it  is 
punishment  done  not  in  love  but  in 
vengeance.  But  God — and  only  God 
— strikes  the  right  balance  in  his 
actions  between  justice  and  love. 

In  human  affairs  we  can  count  on 
God  to  do  the  just  and  righteous 
thing.  This  is  hard  to  believe  when 
his  justice  affects  us  in  some  nega- 
tive way.  Are  human  affairs  under 
the  control  of  a  just  and  righteous 
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God  when  you  are  required  to  give 
a  share  of  your  life  to  military  serv- 
ice, when  Khrushchevs  are  allowed 
to  go  on  their  own  merry  way,  when 
men  and  nations  are  at  each  other's 
throats  all  the  time?  But  this  is  judg- 
ing matters  in  terms  of  human  justice, 
isn't  it?  It  is  taking  ourselves  off  the 
hook.  God's  justice  puts  us  all  under 
condemnation.  We  are  all  responsible 
for  the  inhumanities  of  man  against 
man;  therefore,  involvement  in  war 
and  military  life  is  part  of  the  price 
we  pay  under  the  justice  of  God  for 
our  human  rebellion  against  our  crea- 
tor. But  justice  and  love  go  together 
in  God,  so  that  while  God  punishes 
us  (without  vengeance)  he  also 
loves,  sustains,  and  protects  us. 

God  Is  Sovereign 

The  affairs  of  men  are  under  his 
control.  Many  men  are  perhaps  will- 
ing these  days  to  admit  that  it  took 
some  kind  of  a  God  to  set  the  whole 
world  in  motion,  that  God  was  the 
creator  of  the  business.  But  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  see  that  he  has  anything 
to  do  with  what  is  going  on  now. 

Jesus  taught  otherwise.  He  said, 
"My  Father  is  working  still,  and  I 
am  working"  (Jn.  5:17).  What  is 
the  sovereign  God  doing?  He  is  giv- 
ing life  to  men,  calling  to  himself 
those  who  find  the  meaning  of  their 
existence  in  him.  He  is  raising  up 
prophets  against  injustice  in  the  land. 
He  is  developing  people  of  compas- 
sion who  care  about  what  happens 
to  their  fellow  men.  He  is  doing  all 
these  things — and  much  more — 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  Chris- 


tians believe  that  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  men  and  nations  of  the  world 
lies  in  his  control.  History  is  moving 
toward  the  completion  of  his  purpose. 
It  is  not  a  circle  that  goes  around 
and  around  with  each  generation  or 
civilization.  It  is  a  line,  moving  to- 
ward its  God-appointed,  God-dir- 
ected goal.  The  things  that  happen 
in  your  life  and  mine  are  important 
both  to  us  and  to  God;  but  in  the 
long  view  of  things  they  are  only  a 
part  of  a  great  design.  The  end  of 
all  things  is  the  final  triumph  of  God 
over  all  his  enemies,  a  triumph  and 
victory  which  we  know  will  take 
place  because  we  have  already  seen 
God  at  work  in  the  triumph  of  his 
Son  over  evil,  death,  and  the  grave. 
This  is  what  God  is  like,  to  those 
who  see  history  as  the  record  of  the 
acts  of  God.  He  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  Now  of  course  not  every 
one  looks  at  history  or  at  God  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  confidence 
that  God  is  love,  that  God  is  just,  that 
God  is  sovereign  is  held  only  by 
those  who  see  the  drama  with  eyes 
of  faith.  We  all  look  at  history 
through  the  eyes  that  have  been 
given  us.  Some  see  it  as  meaningless; 
some  think  God  (if  he  exists)  has 
precious  little  to  do  with  it,  some 
think  it  all  depends  on  men  and  the 
use  they  make  of  their  talents  and 
resources.  It  is  a  matter  of  point  of 
view.  You  may  have  some  other.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  it's  a  free 
country.  Take  your  choice.  But 
doesn't  the  Christian  point  of  view 
say  something  worth  considering? 


You  may  be  on  the  right  track,  but  if  you  just  sit  there  you'll  be  run  over. 
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Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

MATT.  6:9 


A  A  &  A 
II II II II 


You  will  recognize  these  words  as 
the  first  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We 
are  to  address  God  and  we  are  to  call 
him  "Father."  He  is  not  a  dictator,  not 
a  judge,  but  a  loving  Father.  And  he  is 
not  only  "my"  father  but  he  is  "our" 
father;  we  are  brothers.  Note,  too,  that 
his  name  is  to  be  reverenced.  We  are 
to  honor  him,  remember  that  there  is  a 
sacredness  about  his  presence,  for  he  is 
a  holy  God. 


WCC  Scholarships  for 
African  Students 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  greatly  expanded  its  scholarship 
program  for  African  students; 
seventy-five  students  from  nearly 
every  African  country  are  receiving 
scholarships  for  the  1961-1962 
academic  year.  The  majority  are 
studying  in  Europe.  The  scholar- 
ships have  been  given  both  to  stu- 
dents studying  theology  and  to  those 
preparing  for  technical  and  profes- 
sional work. 

After  the   Service 

For  those  retiring  from  service 
who  are  interested  in  going  into 
religious  work,  ask  your  chaplain  for 
a  copy  of  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
"After  Your  Service/'  prepared  by 
The  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains and  Armed  Forces  Personnel 
and  Yokefellow  Institute.  The  pam- 
phlet is  free. 


ANSWER 

to 

"The  Eagle  and  the  Raven" 

(See  page  20) 

Sam  Houston.  One  of  the  nation's 
largest  shipping  ports  is  named  after 
this  famous  frontiersman.  This  year 
marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  Texas 
Independence.  Sam  Houston  was  the 
leader  of  the  Texans  and  served  as 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  also  the  state's  first  United 
States  Senator. 


Careers   in   World   Affairs 

For  those  interested  in  careers 
in  world  affairs,  send  75  cents  to 
Commission  on  World  Missions, 
P.O.  Box  236,  New  York  25,  N.Y. 
The  Commission  offers  a  booklet 
entitled,  "Careers  in  World  Af- 
fairs." It  is  64-pages  long  and  con- 
tains the  most  comprehensive  listing 
of  work  opportunities  in  world  af- 
fairs available.  There's  information 
about  the  Peace  Corps,  working  for 
U.N.,  International  Business,  Vol- 
untary agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  over- 
seas, etc. 
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Divine,  merciful  Father,  prepare 
our  hearts  for  the  experience  of  holy 
communion.  We  are  sinners,  we  have 
failed  thee,  so  before  the  bread  ever 
touches  our  lips,  before  we  partake 
of  the  wine,  purify  our  hearts  that 
they  may  be  clean.  Take  from  us  all 
bitterness,  all  ill  will,  all  envy,  any- 
thing contrary  to  thy  holy  will.  The 
bread  reminds  us  of  thy  body,  thy 
broken  body,  thy  nail-pierced  body; 
the  cup  tells  us  that  the  life  is  in  the 
blood  and  that  thou  didst  give  thy 
life,  thy  pure  life,  to  make  atonement 
for  our  sins.  So  may  we  remember 
thee,  thy  death  upon  the  cross,  the 
sacrifice  thou  didst  make  in  our  be- 
half. And  as  thou  didst  give  thyself 
for  us  may  we  give  ourselves  for 
others.  Through  Jesus  Christ  the 
crucified.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  help  us  to  realize 
that  thou  art  God,  one  God,  creator 
of  the  universe  and  all  the  peoples 
who  dwell  therein.  May  we  see  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  one,  created 
by  thee  and  for  fellowship  with  thee. 
Grant,  our  Father,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  remove  those  things  that  di- 
vide us — bitterness,  misunderstand- 
ing, injustice,  prejudice — so  we  may 
be  one.  Let  justice  and  righteousness 
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and  peace  prevail.  We  thank  thee 
that  thou  didst  send  into  the  world 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  may  we — 
and  all  nations — follow  him.  Grant 
freedom  with  justice  for  it  is  thy 
truth  that  makes  men  truly  free.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

God,  our  Father,  humbly  we  ask 
thee  to  enable  us  in  our  weakness  to 
look  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  to  keep 
our  spirits  so  attuned  to  thee  that  we 
may  hear  thy  voice,  to  walk  by  thy 
side  wherever  thou  dost  go,  to  speak 
strong  words  of  love  and  helpfulness 
and  courage  to  others.  Come  into  our 
heart,  Lord  Jesus,  we  pray;  come 
in  to  stay;  come  in  today.  Humbly  we 
ask  in  his  name.  Amen. 

Lord,  above  all,  may  we  find  Christ. 
We  have  gone  our  own  way  and  we 
know  now  that  we  are  lost.  Only 
darkness  surrounds  us;  we  are  puz- 
zled, mystified,  we  know  not  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do.  Thou  art  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  and  so  thou  wilt  take 
away  our  sins.  If  we  know  our  hearts, 
at  this  moment  we  surrender  all  to 
thee.  We  pray  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Traveling   Clinics 

A  typical  CARE  mobile  health  unit 
travels  800  miles  a  month,  in  that 
period  treats  2,500  persons  and 
teaches  hygiene  to  10,000,  according 
to  reports  from  nineteen  countries. 
Funds  donated  to  CARE  by  Ameri- 
cans provide  the  clinics-on-wheels, 
equipped  for  medical  examinations 
and  health  education.  Local  agencies 
in  each  country  staff  and  maintain 
the  vehicles.  CARE  is  located  at  660 
First  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  (Co- 
operative for  American  Relief  Every- 
where ) . 

Westover  is  on   the   Ball 

PYC  (Protestant  Youth  Council) 
of  Westover  Air  Force  Base  has 
recently  adopted  the  UCYM  (United 
Christian  Youth  Movement)  Com- 
mission Plan.  According  to  this  plan, 
a  local  youth  organization  has  five 
commissions:  Christian  Faith,  Chris- 
tian Witness,  Christian  Citizenship, 
Christian  Fellowship  and  Christian 
Outreach. 


New  Seminary  in  Atlanta 

Four  historic  theological  semi- 
naries were  fused  into  a  new 
institution  with  the  dedication  in 
May  of  the  Interdenominational 
Theological  Center  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Morehouse,  Phillips,  Turner 
and  Gammon  are  the  four  theological 
schools.  Dr.  Liston  Pope,  dean  of 
Yale  Divinity  School,  was  the  dedica- 
tion speaker.  He  pointed  out  the 
chronic  shortage  of  ministers  in  our 
churches  today  and  called  for  high 
standards  of  academic  quality  and 
intellectual  vigor. 

Bible  Readings  for  1962 

The  American  Bible  Society  offers 
free  to  anyone  who  will  write  in  for 
it  a  list  of  daily  Bible  readings  for 
1962.  (In  quantities  these  are  avail- 
able at  60  cents  per  hundred.)  The 
Society  also  offers  a  small  booklet, 
"Unto  You  ...  A  Saviour,"  contain- 
ing reprints  of  passages  from  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Luke  for 
Christmas  Eve  reading  by  individuals 
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or  families.  The  price  for  these  is 
normally  $3.00  per  hundred,  but  a 
single  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one requesting  it.  In  addition  quanti- 
ties will  be  sent  free  to  hospitals, 
prisons,  nursing  homes,  YMCA's  and 
YWCA's  and  other  institutions  which 
are  not  able  to  pay  for  them.  Address 
of  the  Bible  Society  is:  450  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Write  for 
your  copy  or  copies. 

Tribute  to  Leo  Pitts 

Tribute  to  a  television  technician 
for  his  five-year  "labor  of  love"  in 
producing  the  widespread  "Chapel 
of  the  Air"  telecast  was  paid  last 
June  3  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Air  Force  Chaplains.  Leo  Pitts  of 
Arlington  was  given  credit  for  origi- 
nating the  idea  of  the  program  and 
for  securing  the  support  of  the  Air 
Force  through  Chaplain,  Maj  Gen, 
Charles  I.  Carpenter,  then  chief  of 
chaplains.  Pitts  was  presented  with 
a  citation  for  "unselfish  and  sacrificial 
service  from  April  1956  to  June 
1961"  signed  by  Gen.  Thomas  D. 
White,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  Receives  Gift 
from  United  States 

Last  June  17  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral in  England,  the  ancient  mother 
church  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
received  an  American  gift  of  seven 
high  altar  kneelers  done  in  petit 
point.  The  gift  came  from  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral  and  was  the  result 
of  three  and  one-half  years  of  deli- 
cate skilled  work  by  members  of 
Washington  Cathedral's  Needlepoint 
Committee. 
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Clara  Barton  Marker 

On  May  21,  1961,  at  Fairfax  Sta- 
tion in  Virginia,  a  commemorative 
marker  was  dedicated  to  Clara  Bar- 
ton, whose  Civil  War  service  to  both 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray  led  to  her 
being  called  the  Angel  of  the  Battle- 
field. The  marker  was  erected  by  the 
Fairfax  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  marker 
reads: 

CLARA  H.  BARTON 
Founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Here  at  Fairfax  Station  in  early 
September,  1862,  after  the  second 
Battle  of  Manassas  and  the  action 
near  Chantilly,  Clara  Barton  minis- 
tered to  the  suffering.  By  her  humane 
and  tireless  efforts  this  Angel  of  the 
Battlefield  helped  move  over  3000 
wounded  soldiers  to  safety. 

Food  for  Peace 

"Our  food  and  fiber  are  tools  for 
peace,"  some  one  hundred  Jews, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants 
said  in  a  statement,  "Food  for 
Peace,"    made    public    April,    1961. 

"The  hunger  of  human  beings  is 
among  the  oldest  and  most  compell- 
ing problems  of  man's  history,"  the 
statement  begins.  But  "only  to  preach 
peace  and  freedom  as  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  principles  to  people  still  held 
in  hunger,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
abundance  to  remove  their  bonds,  is 
hypocrisy.  The  living  world  must  give 
life  to  deeds.  .  .  .  Food  and  fiber, 
combined  with  well-coordinated  pro- 
grams of  technical  and  economic 
assistance,  can  be  used  to  build  a 
better  economic  foundation  for 
emerging  nations.  .  .  ." 


Admit  Red  China  to  the  UN? 

The  American  Security  Council's 
National  Strategy  Committee,  in  a 
28-page  special  report,  urged  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Congress  and  all 
Americans  to  stand  firm  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  Four  arguments,  in 
brief,  are  given: 

1.  The  U.S.  strategic  position  in 
the  Far  East  would  be  irreparably 
damaged.  2.  The  U.S.  moral  position 
as  leader  of  the  Free  World  would 
be  destroyed.  3.  It  would  reverse 
our  traditional  policy  of  not  accept- 
ing communist  military  conquest  as 
permanent.  4.  The  U.N.  would  be 
rendered  completely  ineffective. 

Young  Soldier,  Focal  Point  of 
Chaplain  Institutes 

"The  religious  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  young  soldier  is  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  chaplain  today," 
Chaplain  (Brig  Gen)  William  J. 
Moran,  Deputy  Chief  of  Army 
Chaplains,  told  thirty  chaplains  as- 
sembled last  June  for  a  ten-day  insti- 
tute on  young  adult  education.  Dr. 
Robt.  Powell  of  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary  headed  the  team  of  civilian 
consultants.  The  findings  of  this 
group  (along  with  those  of  similar 
institutes  held  for  Catholic  and 
Jewish  chaplains)  will  be  translated 
into  definitive  suggestions  for  use 
throughout  the  Army. 

"Look  Up  and  Live"  Films 

Carousel  Films,  Inc.,  1501  Broad- 
way, Suite  1503,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
is  the  distributer  for  six  carefully 
selected  "Look  Up  and  Live"  films 
made  from  the  popular  CBS  youth 


religious  programs  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  six  films  are:  "No 
Man  Is  an  Island,"  "The  Delinquent, 
Hipster  and  the  Square,"  "The 
Square,"  "The  Four  of  Us  Are 
Strangers,"  "The  Protest,"  and  "The 
Sandpile-Death."  Each  film  is  16  mm 
B/W  with  sound.  Time:  29  min. 
Cost:   $135.00. 

Capital  Punishment 

In  New  York,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  called  on  its 
members  to  work  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  the  states. 
The  background  paper  explaining 
the  church's  stand  attacks  capital 
punishment  as  "incompatible"  with 
the  Christian  concept  of  love  as  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament. 

Off  to  Turkey 

A  California  widow  and  grand- 
mother has  left  her  ranch  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Feather  River  country 
to  start  a  new  career  as  a  school- 
teacher in  a  seaport  town  in  Turkey. 
Mrs.  Faith  Drobish,  of  Marysville, 
is  now  teaching  at  the  American 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Izmir.  She  is 
the  first  woman  to  go  overseas  under 
a  new  project  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Fellowship  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches. 
The  NWF  of  the  CCC  will  also  spon- 
sor a  woman  from  overseas  for  a 
year's  service  in  the  United  States. 
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OCTOBER  1  is  World-wide  Communion  Sunday.  Also  the  week  of  Oct. 
1-7  is  National  Letter  Writing  Week.  How  about  writing  some  of  those 
letters  you've  neglected  during  recent  weeks  and  months? 

Oct.  2-7.  USGA  Senior  Amateur  Golf  Championship.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Oct.  5-15.  International  Auto  Show.  Paris,  France. 

Oct.  8-14.  National  Y-Teen  Roll  Call  Week.  Purpose:  "To  recruit  new 
members  in  the  12-  to  17-year-old  age  groups  and  to  tell  the  Y-Teen  story." 

Oct.  8-14.  Ah!  here's  a  good  one — International  Pizza  Week.  Want  a  pizza 
pie? 

Oct.  9,  believe  it  or  not,  is  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Canada.  Now  always 
celebrated  the  second  Monday  in  October. 

Oct.  11  is  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day.  Commemorates  the  date  of 
the  death  of  the  Polish  general  who  fought  for  the  Colonies  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

Oct.  12-15.  Aloha  Week,  Molokai,  Hawaii;  for  Honolulu  it  is  Oct.  15-21. 

Oct.  12  is  Columbus  Day — the  man  whose  "high  faith  and  indomitable 
courage  gave  to  mankind  a  new  world." 

Oct.  15  is  World  Poetry  Day.  How  about  adding  some  poetry  to  your 
reading  habits?  And  Oct.  15  is  National  Father-in-Law  Day.  Note  the 
purpose:  "To  pay  tribute  to  the  guy  who  made  mother-in-law  jokes  possible." 

Oct.  15-21.  Churchmen's  Week.  Laymen's  Sunday  is  Oct.  15.  Inter-church 
laymen's  rallies  are  suggested  for  Oct.  18.  Emphasis  on  the  part  men  play 
in  the  life  of  the  church. 

Oct.  21.  Ah!  here's  a  good  one — the  sweetest  day.  You  should  make  some- 
one happy  with  a  smile,  a  handclasp,  a  cheerful  word  or  a  gift.  And  since 
the  day  is  sponsored  by  the  candy  people,  give  a  box  of  candy! 

Oct.  22.  World  Order  Sunday.  How  do  you  celebrate  world  order  in  such 
a  chaotic  world?  Well,  a  man  can  hope! 

Oct.  23-29  is  United  Nations  Week.  Oct.  24  is  U.N.  Day.  If  we  had  not 
had  U.N.,  we  might  be  at  war  right  now. 

Oct.  29.  We  believe  that  it  is  right  to  honor  our  forefathers  who  gave  us 
religious  liberty.  This  is  Reformation  Day. 

Oct.  30  is  Trick  or  Treat  Day  or  Night.  Collect  money  for  UNICEF. 

Oct.  31  is  Halloween. 

LOOKING  AHEAD: 

Nov.  11  is  Veterans  Day. 

Nov.  23  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  World-wide  Bible  Reading  begins  and  con- 
tinues through  Dec.  24th. 
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for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel, 
Youth  of  the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders 
for  any  groups. 

Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  reading 
articles  which  may  also  be  used  for  group  study  and  discussion. 

1.  The  Tie  That  Binds  (page  12) 

Bible  Material:  I  Corinthians  11:23-28 

What  meanings  do  we  attach  to  the  communion  elements  (the 
bread,  the  wine)?  How  could  we  make  this  observance  mean  more? 
Can  you  give  examples  of  Christian  fellowship  reaching  across 
boundaries  of  nation,  of  race,  and  of  creed? 

2.  Getting  to  Know  Them   (page  26) 

Bible  Material:  2  Corinthians  5:16-21 

How  have  your  views  changed  since  you  went  overseas :  Toward 
the  people  and  customs  of  the  nation  where  you  now  are?  Toward 
your  own  community  and  its  world-wide  responsibilities?  What  projects 
are  being  carried  on  at  your  station  (either  through  your  chaplain  or 
Special  Services)  to  enable  you  to  know  better  the  cultures  and  the 
peoples  of  the  country  you're  in? 

3.  The  Ingredients  of  a  Theology  (page  39) 

Bible  Material:  John  16:12,  13;  Jude  3;  1  Corinthians  11:23 
What  differences  are  there  between  conservatives,  liberals,  and 
existentialists?  What  are  the  ingredients  of  your  theology?  Where  did 
you  get  these?  Discuss  the  Bible  as  the  source  for  authority. 

4.  Challenge  to  World  Peace  (page  46) 

Bible  Material:  Micah  4:1-4;  John  14:27 

There  is  a  threat  of  war  because  totalitarian  nations  repudiate 
Christian  love.  What  can  we  do?  Over  the  centuries  Christian  Europe 
has  had  innumerable  wars.  How  does  this  square  with  the  author's 
contention  that  Christianity  holds  the  key  to  peace? 

5.  The  God  Who  Acts  (page  54) 

Bible  Material:  John  1:18;  Matthew  5:44,  45;  Micah  6:8 
Does  it  matter  what  we  believe  about  God?  Why?  Where  do  we 

get  our  ideas  of  what  God  is  like?  Why  was  Jesus  able  to  show  us 

what  God  is  like? 
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The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nazi  Germany  by  T.  L.  Jarman.  (A  Signet  Book.  New 
American  Library  of  World  Literature,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y.  1961.  75  cents) 

How  could  the  German  people  allow  Hitler  to  gain  control  of  Germany 
and  lead  them  into  a  brutal  war?  How  did  Hitler  move  toward  victory  so 
quickly?  What  led  to  his  defeat?  What  lessons  do  we  learn  from  World  War 
II  and  its  treaties?  What  of  the  future?  This  British  author  answers  these 
and  many  other  questions  in  this  clear,  concise,  and  highly  fascinating  ac- 
count of  the  Third  Reich. 

Only  in  Russia  by  Howard  Norton.  ( D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Alex- 
ander St.,  Princeton,  N.J.  1961.  $4.95) 

When  you  buy  groceries  in  Moscow,  you  pay  for  them  first  and  then  go 
find  a  clerk  to  wait  on  you.  .  .  .  Until  recently,  there  was  no  phone  book 
in  Moscow  and  you  had  a  difficult  time  finding  out  anything  from  Informa- 
tion. ...  At  least  one-third  of  Moscow's  five  million  persons  need  new  or 
larger  living  quarters.  .  .  .  For  the  Russian  who  wants  to  own  a  car  there's 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  getting  it  through  normal  channels  at  the  officially 
fixed  price.  .  .  .  Howard  Norton,  chief  of  the  Moscow  Bureau  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  spent  three-and-one-half  years  in  Russia  and  he  comes  up 
with  a  lively  book  on  life  as  it  is  lived  day  by  day  by  the  Russian  people. 
This  is  not  a  political  book  but  simply  a  peek  through  a  crack  in  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Twenty-Third  Psalm.  An  Interpretation  by  Charles  L.  Allen.  (Fleming 
H.  Revell,  Westwood,  N.J.  1961.  $1.50) 

This  is  a  beautiful  book,  excellent  as  a  gift,  with  a  solid  interpretation 
which  takes  into  account  shepherd  life  in  Old  Testament  times  as  well  as 
contemporary  living.  Dr.  Allen  prescribes  for  nervous,  tense,  worried  people 
the  reading  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  five  times  a  day — the  first  thing 
when  you  awaken;  immediately  after  breakfast;  after  lunch;  after  dinner; 
and  just  before  going  to  bed.  He  says  at  the  end  of  one  week  things  will 
be  different.  Try  it. 

Kagawa  of  Japan  by  Cyril  J.  Davey.  ( The  Abingdon  Press,  201  8th  Ave.  S., 

Nashville  3,  Tenn.  1961.  $2.50) 

This  is  the  story  of  the  little,  big  man  of  Japan  who  went  down  into 
the  slums  to  "live  out"  Christianity  among  the  people — instead  of  just  talk- 
ing about  it  and  preaching  it.  Once  he  wrote  that  God  would  take  his  hand 
and  do  big  things  with  it — and  God  did.  Kagawa  died  in  the  spring  of  1960 
but  he  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it! 
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commas,  wouldn't  two  suffice?  I  don't  think  you  need  four.  Then  the  sentence 
would  read:  "But  we  do  what  we  do,  not  because  we  are  forced  to  do  so,  but 
because  we  love.") 

Thinks  Answers  to  Quiz  on  Love  and  Marriage  Wrong 

Being  a  Catholic,  I  read  your  magazine  very  little,  although  it  is  very  interest- 
ing. Last  night  I  read  your  May  issue  and  enjoyed  all  but  one  article,  the  quiz  on 
page  19.  Being  married  to  a  Protestant  gives  me  a  link  with  you,  but  I  disagreed 
on  the  answers  to  the  questions  1  and  8.  My  wife  and  I  had  decided  to  get  a 
divorce  when  she  discovered  she  was  with  child.  We  decided  to  cancel  our  plans. 
And  now  with  our  second  child  coming,  we  are  even  happier  to  be  married.  It 
is  possible  for  children  to  weld  an  unsuccessful  marriage. 

As  for  question  8,  my  wife  and  I,  before  we  were  married,  agreed  I  would  make 
all  the  decisions.  We  do  not  argue  and  have  no  debts  that  could  cause  trouble. 
We  both  believe  that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  and  he  is  king  in  it. 

I  plan  on  subscribing  to  your  magazine  because  we  both  are  religious  people. 
Keep  up  the  excellence  of  your  articles. 

— PFC  and  Mrs.  Carroll  H.  Lenhart,  Route  1,  Box  13,  Hubert,  N.C. 

(Miss  Singer  is  trying  to  give  evidence  as  it  comes  to  her  from  the  field  of 
psychology  and  studies  of  family  life.  She  might  miss  it  at  times;  and  the  family 
life  experts  might  miss  it,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
your  case  is  an  exception.  I  am  glad  to  learn  your  family  history  on  these  two 
points. ) 

Wholehearted  Praise 

The  JUNE  issue  of  THE  LINK  was  passed  around  to  friends  and  relatives. 
There  was  polite  comment  on  my  article,  "Collectamania,"  but  there  was  whole- 
hearted praise  of  the  magazine  in  general.  This  came  from  my  uncle  who  spent 
fifty  years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  did  a  lot  of  editing  in  his 
eighty-six  years  of  living,  and  from  my  son-in-law,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  who  wondered  why  he  had  not  seen  THE  LINK  while  he  was  in 
the  service.  He  thinks  it  would  fill  a  great  need.  After  hearing  such  praise,  I 
wonder  that  I  ever  got  an  acceptance,  but  I  plan  to  try  again. 

— J.  Wallace  Talley,  200  E.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Of  Service  to  Our  Men  and  Women 

We  are  sure  your  publication  is  being  of  benefit  to  our  men  and  women. 
— Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Ervin  L.  Shirey,  Div  Art  Chaplain,  Hq.  1st  Infantry  Div  Art, 
Ft.  Riley,  Kans. 

Picked  Up  in  Short  Time 

THE  LINK  has  proved  very  popular  on  the  USS  Helena  and  the  copies  are 
picked  up  in  a  very  short  time. — Chaplain  C.  R.  Zimbelman. 
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"If  you  had  your  life  to  live  over, 
what  would  you  do?" 


"Bah!"  scoffed  the  tycoon  to  one 
of  his  underlings  who  had  just  asked 
for  a  raise.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you  young  fellows  nowadays?  Why, 
by  the  time  I  was  your  age  I'd  al- 
ready inherited  my  first  million!" 
— E.  E.  Kenyon  in  American  Weekly 


A  minister  who  was  very  fond  of 
pure,  hot  horseradish  always  kept  a 
bottle  of  it  on  his  dining  table.  He 
offered  some  to  a  dinner  guest,  who 
took  a  big  bite. 


When  the  guest  was  finally  able 
to  speak,  he  said,  reproachfully,  "I've 
heard  many  preach  hell  fire,  but 
you're  the  first  one  I've  met  who 
passed  out  samples  of  it." 

— Cappers  Weekly 


I  like  the  one  about  the  customer 
who  complained  to  the  restaurant 
manager,  "Why  do  you  serve  cloudy 
water  in  this  joint?"  The  manager 
looked  at  the  glass  of  water.  "I'm 
sorry  to  disagree  with  you,  sir,"  he 
said.  "There's  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  this  water.  The  glass  is 
dirty,  that's  all." 

— Wm.  Bendix  in  Parade 

During  a  community  drive  to 
round  up  unlicensed  dogs,  a  police- 
man whistled  an  automobile  to  the 
curb.  When  its  driver  asked  why 
he  had  been  stopped,  the  officer 
pointed  to  the  dog  on  the  seat  beside 
him. 

"Does  your  dog  have  a  license?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  the  man  said  quickly. 
"He  doesn't  need  one.  I  do  all  the 
driving  myself." 

— Hugh  Scott  in  Today 

Waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
a  minister  in  a  poor  mountain  parish 
saw  a  prowler  jump  from  a  dark 
corner.  "I'm  looking  for  money,"  said 
the  prowler.  "Hand  over  the  collec- 
tion!" 

"Allow  me  to  light  some  candles," 
said  the  minister,  "and  we  can  look 
for  it  together." 

— Pageant 
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